Phil Heisier's Berkeley Prince Wins $50,000 Michigan Derby 



Maryland Horse 




Mr. and Mrs. Stuart S. Janney, Jr.'s Promise 

won Arlington Park's $50,000 Equipoise Mile Volume 35, No. 6 

this month. The owners are shown above with June, 1969 

Trainer Frank Whiteley and Jockey Bob Ussery. 
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WINDFIELDS FARM MARYLAND 

INCORPORATED 

STALLION DIVISION 


The purchase and subsequent integration 
of the former Vicmead Hunt property has increased 
Windfields Farm Maryland, inc., Stallion Division 
to more than 400 acres. 

Two new 24-stall masonry broodmare barns 
have been constructed and fencing completed 
for eight additional paddocks and fields. 

These new facilities, 

raising our capacity to care for more than 100 horses, 
places the Stallion Division in a position 
to accommodate mares on a year-’round basis. 


^# aDS % 

^ MARYLAND 

INC. 

STALLION DIVISION 

ROUTE 1, CHESAPEAKE CITY. MARYLAND 
PHONES: (301) 755-6904, 755-6903 
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Standing At Woodstock Farm 


NEARCTIC 


br. 1954, Nearco-*Lady Angela, by Hyperion 
(Property of a Syndicate) 


America's ninth leading living sire in 1968 when he had out 7 stakes 
winners of 18 added-money races and $685,402, NEARCTIC is off to another 
great season. 

As of May 31, NEARCTIC had been credited with 4 2-year-old winners, 
including the highly promising Cold Comfort, to rank among the leaders. 

Among his older get, NEARCTIC'S son Stoned won the recent Nassau 
Stakes (1-3/8 miles, Kempton) in England, and James Bay scored in the 
Vigil Handicap. 

Combining the classic blood of Nearco and Hyperion, NEARCTIC has 
sired 23 stakes winners, including NORTHERN DANCER (3-year-old Champion 
of 1964, $580,647, Kentucky Derby, Preakness, etc.), COOL RECEPTION 
($153,477), BYE AND NEAR, ICE WATER, LANGCREST (winners of over 
$100,000), etc. 


r 



MRS. RICHARD C. duPONT 

All inquiries to farm manager, Perry Alexander 

CHESAPEAKE CITY, MARYLAND 
(301) 885-5163 or (301) 885-5214 


V. 


MARI BEAU 

*Ribot—Cosmah 
-BOOK FULL— 


NADE 

Nasrullah—Dentifrice 


NEARCTIC 

Nearco—*Lady Angela 
-BOOK FULL- 












RASH PRINCE 

b., 1960, Prince John—Prompt Impulse, by Noble Impulse 

From Rash Prince's First Small Crop — 

Two 1969 Stakes Winners — 


BERKLEY PRINCE 

— Wins $50,000 Added Michigan Derby at 1 1/16 mile 


Chart of Michigan Derby 

NINTH RACE 1 116 MILES. (Luckv Uncle, August 3, 1963, 1.42 4 .%, 4, 126.) 

UD -JOCC/I Twelfth running. MICHIGAN DERBY. $50,000 added. 3-year-«lds. AllowancevJWeight 
nr - JOJJ't 123 lbs, Winners of 550 000 in 1969. 3 lbs additional Non-winners of $25,000 twice 

June 7, 1969 in 1958-69 allowed 3 lbs , $20,000 in 1969, 5 lbs $12 000 in 1969 . 8 lbs. $10,000 since 

November 25. 10 lbs . a race of $7,500 since October 19 or three races other than 
maiden, optional, starter or claiming at any time 13 lbs. By subscription of 5100 each, 

$200 to pass entry bo*. $300 to start. Closed with 12 nominations. . 

Value to race $54,700. Value to winner $33,700, second $10,000, third, $6,000, fourth $3,000, fifth $2,000. Mututl 
pool $197,551. ____ 

Index Horse EqtAWtPPSt % % K Sir Fin Jockey_Owner_Odd** 1 . 

382d7Del4 -Berkley Prince 3 113 3 4 1h 1J 1h u 1*1 J Giovanni HeisfedChnstopher 500 

38433GS* —Night Invader b 3 113 6 3 4* 2* 2 * 2< 22 K Knapp Sheila Pierce .90 

38448HP5-Walking Stick b 3 114 5 7 5? 4> 3" 35 3» J Nichols Benjamin 3d-Jones Jr 8.20 

38448HP2-Curette b 3 113 7 6 2'1 2J 4>$ 41s 414 R j Campbell fJA Lewis 
38391HP3 —No Date 3 113 2 2 7 62 53 52 52 C Nicholson WFmney 21.50 

38289AP 4 —Silent Sea 3110 1 5 6*’ 7 6'i 64 69 P Rubb.cco JS«sak 99.70 

38448H P'0-Parr For Phil 3110 4 1 31 5«1 7 7 7 W Wood EVFStable 51.10 

Time .23, .46%, 1.11%, 1.37%, 1.44%. Track fast, 
ki i. D ► I/-or • 3-BERKLEY PRINCE 12.00 4 60 3.40 

52 Mutuel Prices. 6 -night invader 3.20 250 

5-WALKING STICK ......... 3.40 

Ch. e. by Rash Prince-Betrayed, by Tip-Toe. Trainer J. W. Boniface. Bred by J. E. Clark (Md.). 

IN GATE AT 7.28. OFF AT 7.28 EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME. Start good. Won driving. 

BERKLEY PRINCE alternated for the lead while remaning slightly out fromi the rail, held a narrow 
advantage into the stretch and drew away under strong handling. NIGHT INVADER, eased back between 
horses on the first turn, joined the leaders from the outside after a half mile, reached the front briefly on 
the far turn but wasn't able to stay with the winner. WALKING STICK lacked a rally on an even effort 
CURETTE raced forwardly for five furlongs and stopped. NO DATE and SILENT SEA were always outrun. 
PARR FOR PHIL stopped to a walk. 

Overweight -Walking Stick 1 pound. 


CAPTAIN ACTION 

— Wins $30,000 Added Survivor Stakes at 1 1/8 mile 


EIGHTH RACE 

Pim - 38061 

April 26, 1969 


1 1-8 MILES. (Drill Site, January 16, 1968, 1.49*5, 9, 112.) 

Sixteenth running. SURVIVOR STAKES. 534,500 added. 3-ycar olds, registered Maryland- 
breds Allowances Weight 122 lbs. Non-winners of 515,000 allowed 3 lbs. S7.500 twice 
6 lbs $7 500 once or $4,875 twice 9 lbs., two races other than maiden or claiming 12 lbs. 
By subscription of $50 each, $200 additional to start. $3,000 of the added money awarded 
to the breeder of the winner and SI.500 to the owner of the stallion siring the winner, 
provided said stallion stood in Maryland at the time of mating The balance of the 
added monev and all fees to be divided 65% to the winner, 20% to second, 10% to 
third and 5% to fourth Closed with 21 nominations. 

Value of race $37,150. Value to winner $21,222.50, second $6,530, third $3,265, fourth $1,632.50. Mututl 
pool $160,635. __ 

- " Vj % Sir Fin Jockey^ 


Horse 


Eqt A Wt PPSt 


Owner 


Elmendorf 
A G Vanderbilt 
N L Cohen 
D Christmas Jr 
G H Burt 
P S Heisler 
Cedartown Farm 
TC Welling 


Odds $1 
3.60 
400 
110 


, . • C.ipl • inAction b3U3 8 6 6» 3»« H 1% 1» K Knapp 

37995 Aqu2—StiffUpperLip b3 111 3 5 2'1 1* 3« 3 * ** RTurcotte 

3767 lPim*—Mister OiZ 3122 ? 4 11 2?, £ 2 13* BBaeza 
37988 Pim'-Honey Taylor 3113 5 1 4J 4. 4' 4’ J 4, T Lee 

37978 Pim«—Baron Bedros 3110 1 7 3* 5'J 5j 5| GCus mano 

37978P.m5—Berkley Prince 3 116 4 2 5% 6* 6'1 6» 61 ^ Walsh 

T7Q??Pim3—Count Judex 3110 7 8 8 8 8 8 /■» u K wngm 

37987 Aqu*— Quick Jay b31l0 6 3 V V 74 V 8 G Patterson 

* Time .23%, .47%, 1.11%. 1.37%, 1.50%. Track fast. .. . 

6-CAPTAIN ACTION . 9.20 4.40 3.00 

3-STIFF UPPER LIP 4.80 3 20 

2-MISTER DIZ 2.40 

Ch c by Rash Prince—Captain Tess. by Combat. Trainer J. P. Conway. Bred by Elmendorf Farm (Md.). 
IN GATE AT 4 46. OFF AT 4.46; EASTERN STANDARD TIME. Start good. Won ridden out. 

CAPTAIN ACTION held under restraint int 0 the backstretch, willingly raced to the leaders when given 
rpin drew dear under sharp rousing on the final turn and increased advantage steadily while being ridden out. 
?TIFF UPPER UP ialternated the lead with MISTER DIZ, had little left in the drive but outgamed that rival 
for olace MISTER DIZ saved ground alternating the Ie3d with STIFF UPPER LIP under light restraint early, 
then P tired under a hard^nve in the stretch. HONEY TAYLOR had no m.shap. BARON BEDROS weakened. 
QUICK JAY tried to bear out in a dull effort ____ 


1969 BOOK FULL—NOW BOOKING FOR 1970 

Property of Elmendorf and Country Life Farm 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

Bel Air, Maryand 21014 

John P. Pons 
(301) 879-1951 
(301) 838-3780 


Joseph P. Pons 
(301) 879-1952 
(301) 838-5070 






















YOUR BEST BET TO REACH h 


Windy Hills Farm in Maryland is the 
place to breed and raise your horses. 
Why? Because Windy Hills Farm offers 
you the most for your boarding dollar, 
and Maryland-bred awards and purses 
in 1968 totaled $1,088,125! Want Ac¬ 
tion?—See Windy Hills. 

STANDING IN 1969—BOLD LEGEND, by *Turn- 
to-Legendra, by ‘Challenger II, property of 
David Shaer & Thomas R. O'Farrell, $500 Live 
Foal / DEVIL'S TATTOO, by Rough'n Tumble- 
Boodlette, by Boodle, property of Mrs. Edith 
Marienhoff, $500 Live Foal / ‘FLANEUR II, by 


Windy H il 




















Prince Chevalier-Sun Princess, by Solario, property 
of a Syndicate, $1,000 Live Foal / ISHKOODAH, 
by Needles-Firebird, by Sun Again, property of 
Thomas E. Wood, $350 Live Foal / ITSA GREAT 
DAY, by Quick Reward-lrish Rebel, by Alaking, 
property of Logan Grier, $500 Live Foal / HU¬ 
MINARY II, by Fair Trial-Luciebella, by Rodosto, 
property of a Syndicate, $1,000 Live Foal / RIG¬ 
OROUS, by *Rasper 11-Whirling Blues, by Whirl- 
away, property of Woodside Stud, $500 Live Foal. 


I 'HE WINNER'S CIRCLE 

ills Farm 


Inquiries to THOMAS R. O'FARRELL, 
WINDY HILLS FARM,ROUTE 3, 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
(301) 848-7908 or 848-5533 








■»> 














The 

Sporting Calendar 

Maryland Mile Tracks 

Laurel—October 25 through December 31 (ten 
dark days). 

Maryland Minor Tracks 

Timonium—August 9 through September 6. 
Hagerstown—September 8 through Sept. 27. 
Marlboro—September 29 through October 18. 

Out of State Tracks 

Shenandoah—April 21 through July 12. 
Delaware Park—May 30 through Aug. 9 (dark 
June 3). 

Monmouth—May 31 through August 7. 

Liberty Bell Park, Philadelphia, May 31 through 
Aug. 16. 

Belmont—June 2 through June 28. 

Aqueduct—June 30 through July 26. 

Charles Town—July 14 through Sept. 20. 
Saratoga—July 28 through Aug. 23. 

Atlantic City—August 8 through October 15. 
Shamrock at Pocono Downs—Aug. 22 through 
November 15. 

Belmont—Aug. 25 through Oct. 18. 
Shenandoah—Sept. 22 through Nov. 29. 

Garden State—October 18 through November 
18. 

Aqueduct—Oct. 20 through Dec. 6. 

Liberty Bell Park, Philadelphia, Nov. 19 through 
Dec. 20. 

Liberty Bell Park, Philadelphia, Dec. 26 through 
Dec. 31. 

Md. Horse and Pony Auctions 

Maryland Pony Breeders Fall Sale, Sept. 5. 
Eastern Fall Sale. Selected yearlings. Timonium 
Sales Pavilion. Sept. 29-30. 


Maryland Fall Sale. Mixed, all ages. Timonium 
Sales Pavilion. Oct. 31, Nov. 3 , 4. Entries 
close Sept. 2. 

Out of State Auctions 

Keeneland Summer Sale, Lexington, Ky. July 
21 - 22 . 

1st Annual Eastern 'Tip Top Sales” All-Arabian 
Sale, Quentin, Pa. Aug. 1. 

Saratoga yearling sale, Saratoga Springs, New 
York. Aug. 5-8. 

Tri-State Arabian Horse Asso., Inc., Sale, Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., August 9. 

Horses of racing age sale, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. Aug. 11. 

Keeneland Fall yearling sales, Lexington, Ky. 
Sept. 8-12. 

Ocala Fall mixed sale, Ocala, Fla. Oct. 6-8. 

Virginia Thoroughbred Association mixed sale, 
Warrenton, Virginia, Oct. 18. 

Horses of racing age sale, Belmont Park, New 
York. Oct. 20-21. 

Keeneland breeding stock sales, Lexington, Ky. 
Nov. 10-14. 

Horses of racing age sale, Belmont Park, New 
York. Nov. 24-25. 

Hunt Meetings 

Fair Hill—Saturday, September 6 (1 day). 
Saturday, September 13 (1 day). 

Harness Meetings 

Laurel Raceway—June 23 to August 9 (42 

nights). 

Ocean Downs—July 2 to August 30 (10 dark 

nights; 42 nights). 

Polo 

Weather permitting: 

Every Friday at 8:00 p.m. through August 29. 
A buffet supper is served prior to the games, 
reservations only. Phone (301) 587-0400. 

Every Sunday at 4:00 p.m. through October. 

Route 3, Travilah and Glen Roads, Potomac, 
Md. 

For ticket information call (202) 223-4069. 
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Jousting 

Twilight Tournament—7:00 PM at the IOOF 
Grounds, Long Green Pike, Glen Arm, Md. 
John Yoder, Chairman. 592-8190. July 19. 

Howard County Fair—2:00 PM at the Howard 
County Fair Grounds. Francis Weir, Chair¬ 
man 666-0929. August 16. 

St. Mary’s Church—1:30 PM at the Church in 
Pylesville. Donald Harkins 838-6590 and 
Pete Kahl 457-4479, Chairmen. August 23. 

Labor Day Tournament—12 Noon. To be held 
at Lassahn Field, Belair Road, Perry Hall, 
Md. Mike and Jack Hoeck, Chairmen, 665- 
0709. September 1. 

AJC Club Championship. Time and place to 
be announced. (Possibly Lassahn Field, Perry 
Hall or IOOF Field Glen Arm, Md.) Mike 
Hoeck 665-0709 and Bill Boehmer 592-7021, 
Chairmen. September 14. 

Maryland State Championship Tournament— 
11 AM To be held at The Carling Brewery 
Athletic Field. October 4. 

United States National Championship Tourna¬ 
ment—11 AM. Washington DC. at the 
Washington Monument. October 12. 

Horse Show Schedule 

Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Open Show, Carroll 
Co. Agricultural Center, Westminster, Md. 
Tel. 301-848-3192. June 28. 

Windy Knoll Western Horse Show, Windy 
Knoll Showground. June 29. 

MARYLAND P.H.A. HORSE SHOW at 
Monkton, Md. Tel. 301-592-7649. June 29. 

DOVER OPTIMIST HORSE SHOW at Dover, 
Del. Tel. 302-674-4637. June 29. 

Taylorsville Hunt Club Horse Show, Rt. 26, 
Taylorsville, Md. Tel. 301-635-2386. June 29. 

Lantern Hollow Horse Show, Travilah, Md. 
Tel. PO-2-3867 or WI-8-5368. July 4. 

Variety Western Horse Show, Variety Horse 
Center, Columbia, Md. July 6. 

Blue Ridge All-Arabian Show, Barnesville, Md. 
Tel. 301-286-2072 or 301-349-5652. July 4, 
5, and 6. 

NEW MARKET HOUNDS HORSE SHOW 
at Ijamsville, Md. Tel. 301-865-5251. July 
5, 6. 

MARYLAND PONY SHOW at Timonium, 
Md. Tel. 301-771-4253. July 10, 11, 12, 13. 


Welsh Pony Society, National Eastern Show, 
Devon, Pa. G. W. Young, 25 S. Main St., 
Dayton, Ohio 45402. July 17, 18, 19. 
Taylorsville Hunt Club Horse and Pony Show, 
Rt. 26, Taylorsville, Md. Tel. 301-635-2386. 
July 19. 

Immanuel Summer Horse Show, Bacon Hall, 
Sparks, Md. Tel. 771-4680 or 472-2721. 
July 19. 

LEWES HORSE SHOW at Lewes, Del. Tel. 
302-645-8692. July 19. 

TALBOT COUNTY HORSE & PONY SHOW 
at Easton, Md. Tel. 301-822-1868. July 20. 
Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Open Junior Show, 
Carroll County Agricultural Center, West¬ 
minster, Md. Tel 301-848-3192. Aug. 2. 
Immanuel Summer Horse Show, Bacon Hall, 
Sparks, Md. Tel. 771-4680 or 472-2721. 
August 2. 

PRINCE GEORGE’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB 
HORSE & PONY SHOW at Upper Marl¬ 
boro, Md. Tel. 301-627-4775. August 2, 3. 
ALL SAINTS CHURCH HORSE SHOW at 
Reisterstown, Md. Tel. 301-833-0780. Aug¬ 
ust 9. 

Lantern Hollow Horse Show, Travilah, Md. 

Tel. PO-2-3867 or WI-8-5368. August 10. 
SALISBURY HORSE SHOW at Salisbury, Md. 

Tel. 301-749-7419. August 10. 

Maryland Pony Breeders’ Show. McDonogh 
School, McDonogh, Md. Tel. 301-771-4768. 
Aug. 10. 

Howard County Fair, Quarter Horse Division, 
Howard County Fairgrounds, West Friend¬ 
ship, Md. Tel 301-489-4637. Aug. 15. 
GEORGETOWN LIONS CLUB HORSE 
SHOW at Potomac, Md. Tel. 301-365-5459. 
August 16. 

Variety Western Horse Show, Variety Horse 
Center, Columbia, Md. Aug. 17. 
MIDDLETOWN JUNIOR HORSE SHOW at 
Middletown, Del. 302-378-2663. August 17. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR HORSE 
SHOW at Gaithersburg, Md. Tel. 301-924- 
4613. August 22, 23. 

Immanuel Summer Horse Show, Bacon Hall, 
Sparks. 771-4680 or 472-2721. Aug. 23. 
Windy Knoll Western Horse Show, Windy 
Knoll Showground. August 24. 

Perry Cabin Open Horse & Pony Show, St. 

Michaels, Md. Aug. 24. 

MARYLAND STATE FAIR BREEDERS 
SHOW at Timonium, Md. Tel. 301-879- 
2174. Aug. 25-Sept. 3. Entries close Aug. 1. 


June, 1969 
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BALED SHAVINGS 

SHORE UTTER INC., SALISBURY, MD. 

Characteristics 

• Southern pine Shavings 
• 60 lb. Bale Dimensions 12" x 16" x 32" 

• 2 ply 60 lb. wt. Paper Bag (No slats or wire) 

Advantage of Shavings: 


Keeps Horse cleaner 
Paper wrapper prevents waste 
Turpentine from shavings keeps hoof 
clean & flexible 

Keeps track area cleaner than straw 
Bales are easy to store 


• Little or no dust 

• Bale is easy to open and easy to spread 

• No sharp edges or thistles 

• Can eliminate nose basket on race day 

• Not as much a fire hazard as straw 


Competitive Prices Maine to Florida 

Call Shore Litter Inc. 
301-742-7161 


Maryland State Quarter Horse Asso. AQHA 
Show, Variety Horse Center, Columbia, Md. 
Tel. 301-465-3424. Aug. 31. 

QUENTIN RIDING CLUB HORSE SHOW 
at Quentin, Pa. Tel. 717-564-1612 August 
29-Sept 1. 

Iron Bridge Hunt Junior and Family Show, 
Burtonsville, Sept. 1. 

MILFORD LIONS CLUB HORSE SHOW at 
Milford, Del. 302-422-4829- Sept. 6. 
Chesapeake Trail Riding Club 50 and 25-mile 
Competitive Rides. 4-H Clubs Camp, Rocks 
State Park, Harford County, Md. Entry Fee: 
$20. Tel. 301-838-4900. Sept. 6 and 7. 
CAMDEN-WYOMING HORSE SHOW at 
Camden-Wyoming, Del. Tel. 302-697-7576. 
Sept. 7. 

4-H Rawhiders Western Horse Show, Howard 
County Fair Ground. Sept. 14. 

STERLING FOREMEN'S CLUB HORSE 
SHOW at Reedsville, W. Va. Tel. 304-292- 
6391. Sept. 18-21. 

St. Johns Horse and Pony Show, Glyndon,Md. 

Tel. TE-3-0426. Sept. 20. 

Lantern Hollow Horse Show, Travilah, Md. Tel. 
PO-2-3867 or WI-8-5368. Sept. 21. 


Liberty Lake Western Horse Show, Howard 
County Fair Ground. Sept. 21. 

Bar-A Horsemen Western Horse Show, Bar-A 
Showground. Sept. 28. 

Maryland State Fox Hunters' Assn. Fall Field 
Trial and Bench Show, Croom, Md. Tel. 
301-627-4205. Oct. 2 - 5. 

Vaqueros Western Horse Show, Howard County 
Fair Ground. Oct. 5. 

Piney Hill Horse Show, Glencoe, Md. Tel. 
301-329-6270. Oct. 5. 

Green Spring Hunters’ Show, Glyndon, Md., 
Oct. 11. 

League of Maryland Western Horse Show, 
Howard County Fair Ground. Oct. 12 

Stony Forest Fall Show, Little Acorns Stables, 
Aberdeen, Md. Tel. 734-6078. Oct. 12. 

Patapsco Riders Western Horse Show, Patapsco 
Show Ground. Oct. 19. 

Maryland Western Horse Association Cham¬ 
pion Show, Howard County Fair Ground. 
Oct. 26. 

WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW at Washington, D. C. Tel. 202-298- 
7607. Oct. 27-Nov. 2. 

(Shows in capital letters are members of the 

Maryland Horse Shows Association.) 
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/letters *Jo *Jke Sdltoz 


Dear Sir: 

I am still A-OK here in Vietnam. Am now 
at our firebase called “All American.” It’s about 
five miles outside our rear area. They were 
short on cooks. That’s why I’m here. I like it 
a lot better because we feed only 200 and 
don’t have to worry about field chow. All our 
field grade officers and high ranking N.C.O.’s 
stay out here. 

I have mailed you the info on Australian 
racing and some negatives on their racing at 
Randwick race course. It is a very big plant 
with modern equipment. Their horses are big 
boned. They all look well cared for. Hope the 
info may be of some help in some way to im¬ 
prove our racing. 

Well the Preakness is over. What a race. The 
Prince is some horse. I have heard he was not 
going to run in the Belmont. Then I read that 
he is. What’s going on? To me Arts and Letters 
is the horse to beat. 

Well I went up before the E-5 board. They 
asked me questions on my M.O.S. (cook). I 
answered all. Also they asked me questions on 
current events. Hope I made it. It will look 
good on my record. 

Just 55 days to go. Won’t be long now. When 
I get home I will pay up on the magazines I 
owe you for. 

Your man in Vietnam, 

Jay Williamson 
82nd ABN Division 
(Cook) 

APO San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: 

I have answered personally Mr. Daniel S. 
Ricker’s “Letter to the Editor” which appeared 
in the May issue of The Maryland Horse. 
I am enclosing a copy of that letter to Mr. 
Ricker. If you care to, you may publish my 
letter in a subsequent issue of your magazine. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Fuller 
Boston 

Massachusetts 

• Mr. Fuller’s letter to Mr. Ricker follows: 
Dear Mr. Ricker: 

I read with interest your letter in The 
Maryland Horse, May edition, regarding my 


speech before the Executive Club of The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in Boston. 

I am sorry you got the impression that I was 
saying that unless a person had $50,000 to in¬ 
vest, he was not “needed” or welcome in the 
racing and breed : ng industry. Since my speech 
took about thirty minutes to deliver, it obvi¬ 
ously was not quoted in full in The MARYLAND 
HORSE. I believe if you read the entire tran- 
scr’pt, you would not get the impression that 
you have gotten from what you read. 

At any rate, let me immediately set the record 
straight as regards my feeling. I think it goes 
without saying that the backbone of racing and 
breeding is the “small breeder-racer” who by 
far makes up the volume that supports both 
industries. Not only are these people welcome, 
they are vital. As a salesman I like to aim high, 
show the individual the best car, so to speak, 
and then let him pick whatever price range his 
finances dictate, but if you start relatively low, 
it is difficult to work him up. Many of the 
people I was talking to could afford to be in 
the $50,000 class and higher, so perhaps this 
is why the stress was put there. 

Just on a personal note, my stable deals in 
all kinds of horses, including the kind that run 
at the fairs for $1,000 claiming price and a 
total purse of $500 or $600; so let me assure 
you Mr. Ricker that being a breeder who has 
featured such relatively obscure stallions as 
Pan, Colo Colo Captain Morgan, Sailed Away, 
etc., etc., I can’t afford to be snooty in the 
slightest, even if I wanted to which I certainly 
don’t. 

If you are ever in Boston, I hope you will 
look me up, and we can talk from the lowest 
claiming price to the highest price, which in 
my case is Dancer’s Image. 

Best Wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Peter Fuller 

Dear Sir: 

A letter of mine with refeicnee to Federal 
income taxes on small horse operations ap¬ 
peared in your April issue. 

As a result of that letter I received some 
very good advice from Mr. John W. Patten of 
Roselle, N. J. 

I would like to thank you for putting me in 
touch with him through the columns of The 
Maryland Horse. 

Very sincerely, 

Alden McKim Crane 
Hyattsville, Md. 
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Letters To Editor, continued— 

Reader Applauds Riding Stable Legislation 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to comment on your recent 
article "Three Member Board Begins Imple¬ 
mentation of 1968 Law Regulating Riding, 
Rental and Sales Stables." 

Maryland is to be congratulated for passing 
this law, and it is one that should be passed 
in every state. I have ridden horses all my life 
and have owned several of my own. 

On one occasion at a public stable in North 
Carolina I was given a horse to ride that was 
burning up with fever and had a terrific cough. 
Obviously this animal needed veterinary care 
and should have never been rented out. On 
another occasion at a public stable in Kentucky 
the bridle broke and came completely off of the 
horse’s head. Fortunately I was able to dis¬ 
mount before the horse bolted back to the barn. 
A horse that I owned in Virginia and that I sold 
to a private individual was resold to a public 
stable where I learned some months later he 
was kept in a box stall for weeks at a time 
without being ridden and without any exercise. 
Consequently he became badly stocked up 
and lame and extremely mean. This was a horse 
that had been shown successfully and had a 
wonderful disposition prior to being sold. 

After having these experiences I personally 
do not want to go to a public stable anymore 

WORTHINGTON 
TACK CENTER 

OPEN DAILY 8-6 

SADDLERY RIDING APPAREL 

STABLE EQUIPMENT CUSTOM WORK 

WORTHINGTON AVE., GLYNDON, MD. 833-2046 



MORVEN PARK 


INSTITUTE 

A few vacancies still exist on a course 
starting July 7th, lasting three weeks, at 
the Morven Park Equestrian Institute, 
Leesburg, Virginia 22075, under the su¬ 
pervision of Col. Vigil. Full details can 
be obtained from the Director (703) 
777-2890. 


to rent a horse, because after owning my own 
I can’t bear to see them mistreated in this way. 

I think the inspectors should particularly 
check the type of bits used on the horses in 
public stables as these animals are ridden pri¬ 
marily by amateurs and there is nothing more 
cruel than bad hands and severe bits. 

I would hope that other states would take 
notice of this law and pass similar legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs. Paul Armstrong, Jr. 

55 Hanover Circle 
Birmingham, Alabama 35205 

Dear Sir: 

I was at Garden State Race Track on the 
night of the fire, and it is a first time for me 
in such a thing. 

They called on the loudspeaker to go to 
Barn B where the fire was. There were men 
sleeping even nearer to the barn than I was. 

The fire leaves me with two ideas which 
might merit consideration: 

1. It seems to me at a time of fire someone 
should be told to go from barn to barn waking 
up men that are sleeping. 

2. A few men should be assigned to each 
barn to spot the spread of the fire. The way 
the sparks were flying they could easily have 
landed at another barn and there was no one 
there to spot it. 

I know that I would rather not have another 
fire experience again. Thought I would write 
this note to you to convey my thoughts on the 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Robert J. Zednick 
Monmouth Park 
Oceanport, N. J. 

• The Garden State stable fire to which Mr. 
Zednick refers occurred on May 12. Four Thor¬ 
oughbreds and a stable pony were killed. All 
the runners lost were trained by Kenny Noe, 
father of the track’s racing secretary, Kenny 
Noe, Jr. Other trainers with horses in the barn 
were Melvin (Sunshine) Calvert, Del Carroll, 
A. F. Lewis, Tommy Rearden and Jack Cher- 
vitch. The Thoroughbreds killed were Ole 
Woman, Fulham, Warrior Prince and Sunny 
Ram. Our correspondent, Mr. Zednick, is a race 
track groom. 
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CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING 6y Clancy Soyce 


BECAUSE OF THE NEW RIDING STABLE LICENSING LAW, PLACES LIKE THE 
ONE PICTURED BELOW, MUST IMPROVE OR CLOSE. RECENT PUBLICITY NOT 
WITHSTANDING, THIS LAW WAS PASSED BECAUSE OF THE JOINT EFFORTS 
OF SEN. JAMES PINE & DELEGATE LESTER JONES. 
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Seeking His Sixth Win In Row , 
Terrible Tiger Comes Up Empty 


'Not today/ said Mrs. 
in Aqueduct's $100,000 
2-year-old from Burton 


Christmas (below) as she watched her horse drop back through stretch run 
Metropolitan Mile. Mr. Christmas (right) purchased Terrible Tiger as a 
Dorfman (left). Then, to ease family tensions, he gave colt to his wife. 
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There is no formal initiation rite for a 
man who joins the Racing Fraternity. There is 
no pin, no emblem, no schedule of meetings 
to attend. 

Members can never recall the exact date on 
which they were accepted. 

They didn’t wake up one morning and say: 
"I joined yesterday.” 

It’s a slow thing. You get it little bit by 
little bit. It’s a matter of mind. If you don’t 
know it yourself, then you don’t belong. 

Despite the Fraternity’s lack of formalized 
ritual, the Organization is comprised of sev¬ 
eral chapters. 

The easiest and most natural to join is the 
Half-Mile Chapter. Then there is the Mile 
Track Chapter. On higher levels are the Stakes 
Chapter and, finally, the $100,000 Stakes 
Chapter. 

To become a Half Miler, a man needs only 
to have a love of the game. 

The Mile Trackers require that members 
have either ’useful horses” or a Freudian urge 
for Financial Disaster. 

Members of the Stakes group are a thing 
apart. They’ve got Running Race Horses. And 
a man with a Running Race Horse really has 
no need for much else in life. 

There is scarcely anything a Stakes Chapter 
member could aspire to . . . unless, on Glory 
Day, a Stakes member found out that The Big 
Horse was worthy of a shot against the best— 
the $100,000-added contestants. 

So it was one day last month that a charter 
member of the Half Mile Chapter went to 
Aqueduct for a shot at the $100,000 prize of¬ 
fered by the Big A in the Metropolitan Mile. 

The trainer was William G. Christmas, the 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


owner was Mrs. Christmas and the horse was 
Terrible Tiger. If they win the race, they take 
down $75,000. As things turned out, all they 
got was hot and dirty. But that’s the chance 
you take in horse racing, be it Dover Downs, 
Shenandoah or the Big A. 

Billy Christmas is 43 years old. He was born 
to horse racing. His father is Owner-Trainer 
B. Frank Christmas. His uncles, all trainers, are 
J. Yancey Christmas, Edward A. Christmas and 
Donelson Christmas. His aunt, Rhoda Christ¬ 
mas, is a lifelong horsewoman who also held a 
trainer’s license. 

Billy met his wife, Louise White, at the race 
track. Although a graduate of an exclusive 
girls’ school (Garrison Forest), she was gal¬ 
loping horses professionally for Trainer Peg 
Hanna. 

Billy and Louise now have four sons (14, 
13, 12 and 9 years old). They live overtop 
their barn in Monkton. There is hardly a mo¬ 
ment, day or night, that they’re out of contact 
with their animals. 

Even when they sleep they keep an ear 
cocked for trouble downstairs. Beneath them 
munching hay are one stallion (Piano Jim), a 
dozen or so broodmares, miscellaneous foals, 
yearlings and race horses undergoing repairs. 

Those horses occupying the downstairs rooms 
were once all Half Milers. Then came some 
Milers. For years and years it was an integrated 
group: roughly 75 per cent Half Milers and 
25 per cent Milers. 

Then, on June 26, 1967, Billy bought his wife 
a $16,000 birthday present. His name was Ter¬ 
rible Tiger. 

Louise recalls that birthday quite clearly: "I 
thought Bill was off his rocker to borrow money 
to buy a 2-year-old. I raised so much hell, the 
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only way he could get off the hook was to tell 
me the colt was my birthday present. Some 
present! We had to pay the bank its interest 
on the money—that’s the kind of present I 
got.” 

Since that memorable birthday two years ago, 
Terrible Tiger has earned $135,000. In addition 
to paying off bank loans, he has moved the 
Christmas family into that most elite of all 
chapters of the Fraternity—the $100,000 Clan. 

How Billy came to get the horse is a story 
in itself. In summary form, the events were 1. 
a new owner, Burton Dorfman, wanted to buy 
yearlings; 2. purchase at Keeneland of the un¬ 
named Terrible Tiger (by * Amerigo-Proprietress 
by Your Host) for $10,000 for Mr. Dorfman s 
account; 3. one victory out of two starts the 


Mrs. Christmas watches Groom Thornton (Pete) 
Carter hose Tigers knees and ankles morning 
of big race. Later, Billy Christmas (lower 
picture) talked to Aqueducts handicapper, 
Tommy Trotter, expressing displeasure with 
128-pound burden he leveled on the Tiger. 

following year in Mr. Dorfman’s colors; 4. an 
urgent call from Mr. Dorfman to liquidate his 
horse holdings immediately; 5. an offer from 
Billy of $16,000; 6. acceptance of the Christmas 
offer by Dorfman; 7. a canvass of Maryland 
lending institutions; 8. culmination of the trans¬ 
action. 

Then Mr. Christmas attempted to ease the 
tensions at home by giving the horse to his 
wife. 

In the Christmas colors, Terrible Tiger made 
three more starts as a 2-year-old, finishing tenth, 
ninth and tenth, There were moments when 
Mrs. Christmas wished her birthday present had 
been a lipstick or bottle of perfume. 

But the following year Terrible Tiger came 
to life. He won eight of 22 starts and earned 
$48,295. 

Billy Christmas commenced to get offers 
for his wife’s 3 - ycar-old. One man went to 
$75,000 and was turned down cold. Grandstand 
managers began to question Billy’s sanity. 

His stock reply to friends urging him to sell 
was: 'This horse hasn’t developed his full po¬ 
tential. He’s better than a $75,000 horse, I 
think.” 

Came 1969 and Terrible Tiger’s 4-year-old 
season. 

Quite rapidly the Christmas opinion was vin¬ 
dicated. Terrible Tiger won Santa Anita’s El 
Monte Handicap, Aqueduct’s Roseben Handi¬ 
cap and four other races, twice setting new 
track records. 

By late May he boasted five consecutive vic¬ 
tories and $86,737 in 1969 purse money. 

Obviously, it was time to try the $100,000 
circuit. 

For this foray, the Metropolitan Mile was 
chosen. Others in the race were Arts and Letters, 
Nodouble, Promise, Gaylord’s Feather, *Tropic 
King II, Out of the Way, Iron Ruler, Juvenile 
John, San Roque, and Vitriolic. 

What did the Big A’s racing secretary, 
Tommy Trotter, think of Terrible Tiger in this 
company? 

Very highly, to say the least. 

Trotter put Nodouble on top at 129 pounds 
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and gave Terrible Tiger second high weight of 
128. Iron Ruler (winner of $250,000) got 121 
and Vitriolic (the 1967 2-year-old champion) 
was assigned 119. 

Way down the line at 111 pounds came that 
brilliant 3-year-old (who was facing older 
horses in the Metropolitan) Arts and Letters. 

"What’s this,” screamed Mrs. Christmas, 
"Terrible Tiger has to give seventeen pounds to 
Arts and Letters! And gets only one pound 
from Nodouble—a horse who’s earned over 
$400,000!” 

Well, reasoned Billy, how could you find out 
unless you tried them? Sure, he’d run against 
the Big Boys. 

"But,” he added somewhat quizzically, "what 
happens if we win? I’ll have to save him for 
weight-for-age races. Or maybe ship him to 
France.” 

As things turned out, there was no need for 
such alarm. But the beauty of a horse race is 
that you never know for sure before the race 
is run. 

Billy went so far as to check the cost of a 
nomination to the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe 
at Longchamps. When informed it was 70 
francs (about $14) he said: "At that price I 
might run an entry.” 

Since Billy’s No. 2 horse laid claim to no 
stronger credentials than a feature race victory 
at Dover Downs, the thought of an entry in 
the Arc was delightfully amusing. 

But first the Metroplitan had to be won. 

The night before the Aqueduct race Mrs. 
Christmas joined her husband in the Interna¬ 
tional Motel near New York’s Kennedy Airport. 
The Christmases sat with two Maryland friends 
at a table in the cocktail lounge. At the next 
table was Nodouble’s entourage. 

Like true sportsmen, each table tried to outdo 
its neighbor by buying drinks for their op¬ 
ponents. 

Nodouble’s table was headed by Trainer J. B. 
Sonnier. Gene Goff, owner of the 4-year-old 


In a front row box adjacent to Hirsch Jacobs 
and his family, the Christmas group (upper 
photograph) watched early races in comfort. 
In middle picture, Christmas talks about the 
race with Nodouble's owner (Gene Goff, left) 
and trainer (J. B. Sonnier, middle). Trainer 
Harris Brown, the man who imported *Amerigo, 
is shown with Terrible Tiger in lower picture. 


* Noholme II colt, had gone to bed. Mr. Goff, a 
genial Arkansas horseman, owned oil wells. Mr. 
Christmas, a lifelong horseman, owned only 
horses. 

Outside the spiffy motel sat Billy’s $500 auto¬ 
mobile which he referred to as The Bomb, 
crushed in front, damaged on the sides, it con¬ 
tributed nothing in the way of elegance to 
the parking lot. "It looked that way when I 
bought it,” said Mrs. Christmas. "I got it at an 
estate sale. Billy said: Turn the key. If it starts, 
buy it!’” 

From the next table, Sonnier asked Billy if 
Terrible Tiger could be bought. 

"Yeah,” said Christmas. "I’d like to work out 
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a deal where I get one of those oil wells off 
Mr. Goff.” 

"You really shipping to France if you win 
this race?” asked Sonnier. 

"If I win this race, I’ll sell my horse and 
ship myself to France,” replied Christmas. 
"What I’d really like to do is take The Tiger 
to Shenandoah and tie up the Exacta. 

Mrs. Christmas grimaced: "You can’t get the 
Half Miler out of your system.” 

"Where would you be without the half- 
milers?” replied her husband. 

"Don’t give me a hard time, Bill,” replied 
Mrs. Christmas. "I know I can find another 
trainer who’ll take this horse on shares. 

Sonnier asked Christmas about The Tiger s 
early history. Billy told him the horse had raced 
around the Maryland halfers as recently as last 
summer. (Three starts at Timonium and three 
wins.) 

Then there were questions about Nodouble. 
Sonnier said the horse had earned $486,000. 
"First time I entered him in a race I put him 
in for $5,000. But he wound up on the also 
eligibles. Next time I entered him for $7,500. 
He got in and won and wasn’t claimed . . 


Sonnier made some complimentary remarks 
about his owner, Mr. Goff. 

"Wish mine was like that,” replied Christmas. 
"Hard time, hard time, hard time. She’s tough. 
And then I’ve got to go to bed with her.” 

At 11 the trainers agreed it was time for 
the party to end. Both planned to be at the 
track at 6. 

"What are you going to do with The Tiger 
tomorrow morning, Bill? asked Mrs. Christ¬ 
mas. "You’re not going to gallop him, are you?” 

"See what I mean,’ said Billy to Sonnier. 
"Does Mr. Goff tell you what to do with your 
horse?” 

At 5:45 A.M. the Christmas entourage loaded 
itself into The Bomb and was Aqueduct bound. 

Terrible Tiger and Nodouble had adjacent 
stalls in Barn 3. A Pinkerton sat on a stool out¬ 
side the stalls. "Who’s paying for him?" asked 
Billy. "It better be Mr. Goff. I don’t need any 
Pinkertons watching my horse.” 

Mrs. Christmas poked her nose inside the 
stall to examine her horse. The Tiger stood 
with drooping neck and eyes half-closed. "He 
looks like a nice Pussy Cat, not a Tiger,” ob- 
served the owner. 
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Above, Christmas gives last minute 
advice to his rider, Bill Hartack. 
At left. Terrible Tiger commences 
his walk to the paddock, being led by 
his groom, Thornton (Pete) Carter. 


Over to the shedrow came Harris Brown, the 
man who trained Terrible Tiger’s sire, the late 
*Amerigo. 

"Say, Mr. Brown,” said Louise Christmas, 
"you can settle something for us. How do you 
pronounce ’Amerigo?” 

Replied Harris Brown with a smile: ’’Dead. 


D . . E . . A . . D.” 


Mr. Brown went on to retell how he had 
bought * Amerigo for Tilyou Christopher. ’’The 
price,” he said, "was $16,000 cash and another 
$10,000 if he won a stake race.” 

"Was the horse as rough as his reputation 
makes him sound?” 


"He was rough,” replied Brown, ’’but never 
vicious. He’d bite, though. I’ve got scars here 
on my chest to prove it. 

"Funny thing about that horse was how he 
sired so many top fillies (Politely, Amerigo 
Lady, Amerivan, Amerigo’s Fancy, Cologne, 
Desert Love, Amerala) and so few colts. Fort 
Marcy was his best colt but he’s been gelded. 
You’ve got the best entire colt he ever sired.” 

While Brown talked, Billy had the Tiger’s 
groom, Thornton (Pete) Carter, walk the 
horse for 45 minutes around the shed. That 
was the extent of his morning’s exercise. After 
the walk, Terrible Tiger was taken outside and 


hosed. For the better part of an hour, Pete ran 
cold water on TT’s knees and ankles. 

The horse obviously enjoyed the water treat¬ 
ment. He shuffled first one leg forward, then 
the other. While the water cooled his legs, he 
dozed. 

’’Wonderful disposition,” said the man with 
the scars left on his chest by *Amerigo. "His 
daddy wasn’t anything like that.” 

After seeing his horse returned to his stall, 
Billy went with his wife to the racing secre¬ 
tary’s office. Trotter and his assistant, Bud 
Hyland, greeted them warmly. 

Under questioning, Trotter reviewed the 
horsemen’s strike which had shut down New 
York’s racing for nine days. The day the boy¬ 
cott ended Trotter had been photographed as 
he attempted to lead a horse through a belliger¬ 
ent group of grooms. 

It was a remarkable action picture and had 
appeared on the cover of The Thoroughbred 
Record. The grooms were shown spooking the 
horse by waving their arms, a cameraman was 
caught as he ran for cover and there was the 
courageous Trotter, hanging on to the shank, 
doing his best to get the horse to the paddock. 

Mr. Trotter smiled as the group congratulated 
him on his performance in this crisis. Then 
Billy remembered his 128 pound assignment in 
that afternoon’s Metropolitan. 

"My wife says,” interjected Billy, "that if 
you’d spend less time working as a groom and 
more time getting your weights right in handi¬ 
caps, everybody would be better off.” 

"That’s a Christmas for you,” laughed Mr. 
Hyland. 

Trotter took the jibe in good humor and 
went back to talking about the day the boycott 
was broken. 

"The jumpers were beautiful,” he said. "They 
came to me after the first race couldn’t get to 
the paddock and said: 'If you can get our riders 
over to the backstretch, we’ll get our horses to 
the paddock. We’ll mount in our stalls and 
ride right through those guys.’ 

"I said: 'Give me 15 more minutes. The Tac¬ 
tical Squad is coming.’ When the Tactical Squad 
arrived, they ended it real quick. They went 
to each man and told him he had a choice: 
Either disband or get arrested. They arrested 38. 
That ended it.” 

The Christmases next returned to their motel 
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for a 10 A.M. breakfast. Then a two-hour nap 
and freshening up period. 

At 1:30 P.M. Billy was back in Barn 3 
giving his horse a last minute treatment. It was 
a nasal spray: Oil of Eucalyptus. 

"I learned this trick around the halfers,” 
said the man who had hosed his Metropolitan 
Miler that morning just as though he were at 
Charles Town. "It clears his head out.” 

For fifteen minutes or so Billy kneeled in 
IT's stall, letting his horse breath the fumes 
from the atomizer. 

By 2:30 the Christmases were in the club¬ 
house, killing time before the big race. We 
had an invitation from James Cox Brady, said 
Mrs. Christmas, "to have lunch in the Turf 
Club. They do that whenever you have a horse 
in a stake. But that would jinx us. My good 
luck Thing is to eat a roast beef sandwich in 
the grandstand. If I don t have a roast beef 
sandwich, we don’t win. 

After the roast beef sandwiches at the cafe¬ 
teria, the Christmases went to their box. The 
box was another courtesy extended by Aque¬ 
duct’s management to owners of horses com¬ 
peting in stakes races. 

The box given the Christmases on Metropoli¬ 
tan Day was in the front row almost exactly on 
the finish line. On one side of them sat Mr. and 
Mrs. Hirsch Jacobs and their daughter, Patrice. 
On the other was W. J. (Buddy) Hirsch, the 
King Ranch trainer. 

"This is a helluva box,” said Billy. I guess 
they try to take the sting out of 128 pounds 
by giving you the best box in the house. 

"Yeah,” added a friend, "the 111-pound boxes 
are back there under the roof.” 

The hours dragged until post time. 

Louise was asked about the new 40-acre farm 


During afternoon Christmas went to jockeys' 
room to outline race strategy with Hartack. 
Jockey in foreground is Bobby Ussery who is 
waiting for third race in Pin Oak's colors. 

she and Billy had bought in Maryland. "We 
don’t know whether to call it Tiger Valley or 
Pussy Cat Hill,” said Mrs. Christmas. 

Between some of the early races, Billy left 
the box to confer with his rider, Bill Hartack. 

As post time drew near, conversation sub¬ 
sided. Everyone grew increasingly tense. 

Burton Dorfman, TT’s original owner, ar¬ 
rived and was bubbling with optimism. 

He had worked the race out from every angle, 
and TT had a great chance. 

Asked how he had come to choose the name 
"Terrible Tiger” for the horse, Mr. Dorfman 
replied that that was what he called his wife. 

"She’s really a sweet Pussy Cat,” said Mrs. 
Christmas. 

Finally, it came time for the Metropolitan 
Mile. 

Down to the paddock went the Christmas 
group. Beside them and around them were 
racing’s elite. The long time members of the 
$100,000 Stakes Chapter. 

When the field left the starting gate, Terrible 
Tiger got the first call. Up the backstretch he 
was second to Promise ("he was breezing 
then,” said Hartack after the race), around the 
turn he was still second. Then the roof gave 
way. All of a sudden everything in the race 
closed in. For seconds Terrible Tiger couldn’t 
be found. 

"Not today,” said Christmas in a barely 
audible voice. 

The field swung into the homelane. Nodouble 
caught Promise. Then Arts and Letters sped 
past both of them. At 3 to 2, it was a popular 
victory. 

"I’m going down and talk to Hartack,” said 
Billy in a whisper to his wife. 

As he pressed through the crowd, a man 
shouted to him: "How’d your horse run, Billy? 
I was watching mine.” 

"No good,” replied Christmas. "He beat two 
horses. Next time.” 

He smiled big and was off again on the run. 
You sat there hoping the $100,000 Stakes 
Club wouldn’t lose its newest member. • 
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Courtesy Amort Carter Museum, Ft. Worth, Texas 


c54jj Indian's pony... 

was one of his most prized possessions. If he had a good one, there was no 
insurance available to protect him from a loss. Fortunately, the considerable 
wampum expended for thoroughbred blood stock can be well protected by 
The American Live Stock Insurance Co. Our clients expect more from 
American. After all, like the Indian, we were here first. 

AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 

Geneva, Illinois 


Regional Managers 

C. Fred Kohler 

Jerry Gay 

Don McCarthy 

Middleburg, Va. 
(703) 687-6366 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Denver, Colo. 

Van Smelker 

John Burns 

Howard Miller 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 




AMERICAN LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The country’s oldest domestic insurance company 
writing thoroughbred blood stock mortality coverages. 






The Prince Wins Preakness —Finally 


Story by Anne Christmas 
Photographs by Peter Winants, Walter M. Ball, 
Marshall Hawkins 


These days, they keep saying that everybody 
must do his own thing. 

And so it must have been that Maryland was 
busy doing its thing, that warm and windy and 
wonderful May 17 that was Preakness Day, 
1969. 

A whole year’s worth of fun was packed into 
that date and its accompanying gayeties. 

Baltimore is at its best during Preakness 
Week. This year, its best seemed to be a little 
better. In the heart of the inner city, they were 
creating a viable self-portrait at the civic center s 
art festival, where truck drivers and social types 
and dock hands were rubbing shoulders with 
sculptors and school kids and DAR ladies. 
There were not many hippies. 

All because of the Preakness, and its attend¬ 
ant festivities, these wind-blown people were 
poking their inquisitive noses into small, plastic 
triangles of space to look at hundreds of paint¬ 
ings, photographs, pieces of sculpture and era ts 
in the multi-leveled, many-faceted courtyard. 

Baltimore, the State of Maryland and most 
likely the whole darned country that day were 
centered on the venerable race track that was 
the center of where it was all happening. 

It was a swirl of sun-drenched color with 
people paying $2 to be in the centcrfie an 
bet their money and dance on the tall grass, 


if they wished, with three bands making con¬ 
temporary noises. 

Well, it sounded like noise to some. Some of 
us have musical tastes dating back more than 
30 years, and therefore are not to be trusted. 

"We spent an hour or so in the infield, and 
it was spectacular,” reported Jessica Bell, a 
smartly-dressed and with-it guest who was sur¬ 
veying the scene with her husband, John A. 

Bell 3d, a Kentucky breeder of note. 

"Let me tell you, there are more aristocrats 
out there than in the clubhouse, and they re all 
having a glorious time.” 

The Bells were part of a changing cast of 
luncheon guests entertained by J. Newton 
Brewer, Jr., a member of the Maryland Racing 
Commission, and his wife in the track s lower- 
level administrative offices before the races. 

Maryland Governor and Mrs. Marvin Mandel 
were among the early arrivals, obviously deeply 
enjoying encounters with scores of old friends, 
and the frenetic activity on all sides. 

Another racing commissioner, E. Taylor 
Chewning, and his wife were sitting with the 
Joseph Richardses. Nearby were Mr. and Mrs. 

Bell with Chairman George Egger of the Ken¬ 
tucky Racing Commission (of which the 
master of Jonabell Farms is also a member). 

A group from Chesapeake City included Mrs. I 
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Men who paint weathervane in winner's colors 
had long wait while stewards deliberated on 
Braulio Baeza's complaint against Hartack. 
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Richard C. duPont (owner of Kelso and many 
another good horse); recently adopted Mary¬ 
lander” E. P. Taylor, the leading horse breeder 
in Canada, who now is a neighbor of Mrs. 
duPont’s; and Dr. John Lee. 

Virginia sportsman Paul Mellon, owner- 
breeder of Arts and Letters, was in his box 
with Mrs. Mellon, and later made his way to 
the paddock to chat with trainer Elliott Burch 
about his Rokeby Stable entry. 

Needless to say, Arts and Letters was groomed 
to the peak of equine perfection. Every hair of 
his mane was the same length, short and lying 
precisely where it should. His tail also was 
brushed to the Nth degree. He was a picture 
horse, who could have graced the paddock at 
Epsom just as easily. 

Enter the big favorite. Majestic Prince, Ken¬ 
tucky Derby winner, unbeaten champion, came 
into the saddling area precisely as if he figured 
on winning. 

Commented Elliott Burch, as the Majestic 
One walked by: 

"He looks good—too good.’ 

Writers covering the Derby had seemed to 
be stuck on the word "magnificent to describe 


Frank McMahon’s big (16.2-hand) chestnut. 
He was every bit of that, this Preakness Day. 
His burnished copper coat gleamed with the 
deep brilliance that means good health, won¬ 
derful condition, tender care. 

Although his hide glistened, his mane had 
that California touch—long, uneven, hanging 
halfway down his neck. His tail also lacked that 
fine, soft texture indicating hours of painstaking 
brushing, hair by hair. 

"Them California cats,” sniffed a Marylander. 
"They all go for that long, shaggy hair.” 

Only an old hair-splitter would criticize 
Majestic Prince’s coiffure, in the light of his 
accomplishments. 

A saddling ring was arranged in front of 
the tote board, with a circle of black-eyed 
Susans and a sign to indicate the identity of 
each Preakness entrant. Naturally, Majestic 
Prince and Arts and Letters received most of 
the attention, even from the respective owners. 

Asked how he was bearing up, Mellon ad¬ 
mitted: 

"I am far from calm.” 

The paddock area seemed electrically charged 
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On opposite page, Governor Mandel (at left) 
shakes hands with Frank McMahon, Majestic 
Prince's owner. Between them stands Ben 
Cohen, who, with his brother Herman, owns 
Pimlico track. Also in photograph are Mr. 
and Mrs. John Longden. At right, Hartack 
grins broadly in jockeys' room following 
the race. Below, Majestic Prince leads 
Arts and Letters by length at eighth pole. 


with pre-race tension. Nearly every face was 
recognizable as belonging to a prominent per¬ 
son in the horse world, or politics, or even 
society, whatever that is. You had the feeling 
that nobody was obscure out there (cept thee 
and me). 

Several oldtimers were agreeing that in many 
a racing season, Arts and Letters would have 
been the Big Horse—a season, that is, without 
a Prince. 

After that memorable victory, trainer Johnny 
Longden observed: 

"He had to win it twice.” 

He meant, of course, the 26-minute wait to 
have the race declared official, after a foul 
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DANCER’S IMAGE 

Gr. 1965, Native Dancer—Noors Image, by *Noor 


Peter Fuller wishes to thank the following 
breeders for sending mares to be bred to 
Dancer’s Image in 1969. Their support and 
faith is very much appreciated. 



Mrs. Edwin H. Armstrong 
Mrs. George T. Bottomley 
William T. Brady 
Louis C. Cavalaris, Jr. 

John H. Costello 
Mrs. Bruce M. Donaldson 
Mrs. Susan B. Fisher 
Warner L. Jones, Jr. 

Dr. Robert A. Leonard, D.V.M. 
Stanley D. Better, Jr. 

Dr. J. R. Poirier 
James Radney 
Raymond A. Roncari 
Walter Salmon 
Harry Seltzer 
Frank Stronach 
D. E. Taylor 
Bayard Tuckerman Jr. 

Albert N. Winick 


New York City. New York 

Chestnut Hill. Massachusetts 

Jewel Crest Farm , Beverly Hills, California 

Weston, Ontario 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

Spring Lea Farm. Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 
Pharamend Farm, Highland, Michigan 
Hermitage Farm, Goshen, Kentucky 
Glade Valley Farm, Frederick, Maryland 
The Hurricane Stud, Lexington, Kentucky 
Entremont Farm, Frederick, Maryland 
Gordonsville, Virginia 
Script R Farm, Windsor Locks, Canada 
Mereworth Farm, Lexington, Kentucky 
Chicago, Illinois 

Pine Field Farm, Richmond Hill, Ontario 

Verulam Farm, Charlottesville, Virginia 

Little Sunswick Farm, South Westport, Massachusetts 

Delray Training Center, Delray Beach, Florida 


The Remaining Mares in Dancer’s Image Book are 


the Property of Peter Fuller 


FEE: $12,500 

book full 

PROPERTY OF A SYNDICATE 


Inquiries to: 

SYNDICATE MANAGER: PETER FULLER 

808 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston,. Mass. 02215 
Telephone: (617) 232-5800 


Standing at: 

GLADE VALLEY FARM 

Frederick, Maryland 
Dr. R. A. Leonard, Mgr 
Telephone (301) 898-9027 



claim by usually impassive Braulio Baeza, Arts 
and Letters’ jockey, was not allowed. 

Preceded by a case of champagne, Mr. and 
Mrs. McMahon, their two daughters, 12 and 9, 
and Longden visited the press box after the race 
to answer the usual questions. 

McMahon, 67, recently had recovered from a 
post-Derby bout with the flu. 

He reminisced about his earlier, expensive 
purchase at the yearling sales, the year before 
he acquired Majestic Prince for $250,000. 

"We named him Bold Discovery,” he said of 
the $150,000 son of Bold Ruler. "He’s a 4-year- 
old now, and hasn’t started yet. But he’s had 
lots of minor ailments to plague him—nothing 
major, but just enough to keep him from run¬ 
ning. He’s in training now and should run 
soon; he’s very fast.” 

The McMahons and Longden adjourned to 
the track’s administrative offices for another 
champagne toasting session with officials. Your 
faithful correspondent decided to skip that 
gathering in favor of going to Barn EE, where 
the Preakness winner was being cooled out. 

There was some champagne there, but a 
handful of visitors was more interested in the 
horse. He was nearly ready to put away, at 




In the Belmont Stakes, Arts and Letters had 
revenge. Paul Mellon's colt (left) parades 
in paddock before start of mile and a half 
race. Above, Braulio Baeza, the winning 
rider, appears impassive while examining 
the White Carnation, emblematic of victory. 

this point, and he looked bright and self- 
possessed. 

"Have one of Majestic Prince’s mints,” said 
one of his entourage. "He loves 'em.” 

The mints were round, covered with cello¬ 
phane, and coincidentally were in the McMahon 
racing colors, black and gold. 

When the McMahons and Longden arrived 
at the barn about 7:20, the horse obviously 
recognized his owner and rubbed against him 
with affection. 

"The boss always carries some of this candy 
in his pocket for him,” a friend explained. 

And, in a totally appropriate finale for a 
multi-zillionaire oil magnate and a great horse, 
it can be said accurately that Majestic Prince 
won a mint. • 
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Hazel Park’s $50,000-added Michigan Derby 
was won early this month by the Maryland-bred 
3-year-old Berkley Prince who was gaining the 
first stakes victory for himself, his owners, 
his trainer and his breeder. 

Berkley Prince, a son of Rash Prince and 
Betrayed, was bred by John E. Clark on his 
325-acre Darlington (Md.) farm in Harford 
county He is owned in partnership by Philip 
S. Heisler and Virgil Christopher His trainer 
is J. William Boniface, 27-year-old son of the 
Baltimore Sun’s racing editor. 

Earning $33,700 in the mile and a sixteenth 
Michigan Derby, Berkley Prince raised his 
earnings to $57,624-all of it accumulated in 
1969, the colt having been unplaced in nis 
only start as a 2-year-old. 

Mr. Heisler, 53-year-old managing editor of 
The Evening Sun, has owned horses since UoU 
and has only once had a losing year. Through¬ 
out his ten-year operation of an extreme y 
small stable he has been closely associated with 
William Boniface, racing editor for both the 
evening and morning Sun newspapers. 

Mr. Heisler’s partner, Mr. Christopher, is a 


Mr. Heisler, an employee of The Sunpapers 
for more than 25 years, is managing editor 
of The Evening Sun. Opposite page, Trainer 
J. William Boniface grazes Berkley Prince. 


retired real estate dealer who lives in Arnold, 
Md. Berkley Prince is the first horse Mr. 
Christopher has ever owned. He wonders now 
why he didn’t discover "this pleasant way to 
make money” several decades ago. 

Berkley Prince is the first foal out of Betrayed. 
The mare was purchased by Mr. Clark for 
$800 in 1964. She was then 11 years old, having 
raced through her 8-year-old season. Her life¬ 
time earnings total $14,679. 

Rash Prince, sire of Berkley Prince, stands 
at the Country Life Farm near Bel Air. The 
9-year-old stallion is owned in partnership by 
Elmendorf and the Pons brothers, John and 
Joseph. 

Berkley Prince is from Rash Princes first 
crop. Also in that crop is the good stakes-winner 
Captain Action, winner this spring of Pimlico’s 
$30,000-added Survivor Stakes. 

Mr. Heisler recalls that he purchased Berkley 
Prince from Mr. Clark in October of 1967. "He 
was a yearling and partially broken, recalls 
the newspaper executive. The Bonifaces took 
me up to John Clark's farm to see another 
yearling. I guess John had six or eight year¬ 
lings, all of them for sale. 

"For some reason, Berkley Prince just caught 
my eye. What-the-hell, I m no horseman. I 
guess, to be really frank about it, it was 
Berkley Prince’s color (chestnut with an abund¬ 
ance of white hairs, making him very close to 
roan) which appealed to me. Anyway, I told 
Bill Boniface that I liked this colt better than 
the one he had picked out. I asked him to exam¬ 
ine him for conformation and see if there was 
anything wrong with him. Bill said he looked 
good, sound, strong and healthy. So I bought 
him on the spot for $3,000.” 

By May of the following year Trainer J. 
William Boniface was talking about the un¬ 
raced stakes-class 2-year-old he had for Mr. 
Heisler. Young Billy grew increasingly opti¬ 
mistic during the summer. There was talk of 
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The Evening Sun's Managing Editor Wins 
$50,000 Michigan Derbg With Berkleg Prince 

Text by Snowden Carter 

Photographs by Peter Winants, Walter M. Ball, L. Wilson 


shipping the colt to Saratoga for his racing 
debut. 

But bucked shins and other juvenile aliments 
delayed Berkley Prince’s debut until December 
31 at Laurel. Meeting Maryland-bred maidens, 
Berkley Prince went off at 9-1 odds. The Boni¬ 
faces "loved him” and urged their friends to 
bet. The colt finished sixth, losing countless 
friends for the Bonifaces as well as the race. 

Second by a head in his next start, winner 
of his third start, Berkley Prince has improved 
steadily month by month. The Michigan Derby 


was the fifteenth start and his fifth victory. His 
best previous stakes effort was a fourth to 
Greengrass Greene in a division of Pimlico’s 
$20,000-added Woodlawn Stakes. 

Understandably delighted by his success with 
his one-horse stable, Mr. Heisler says he may 
go out now and buy a couple more Thorough¬ 
breds. 

"My first horse was an in-foal broodmare 
we bought in I960,” recalls Heisler. 

The mare was Queen Brier. The foal she 
was carrying was Prince Afoot. Prince Afoot 
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turned out to be a far better than average 
runner. His lifetime earnings exceed 555,uuu, 
most of it having been accumulated before 
Heisler lost the horse in a claiming race. 

The late Dr. Webster Brown was Heisler’s 
partner up until his death last year. 

"We never tried to make a lot of money, 
says Heisler. "Our objective was to have fun 
and not go broke. There was only once that we 
had more than one horse in training. For a 
brief time we had two— Annie Kate and 
Prince Afoot.” 

Other Heisler-Brown horses included Ivajay 
and Hobo, both claimed from them in racing 
competition. 

After Dr. Brown’s death, Heisler looked 
around for another partner. Mr. Christopher a 
friend of both Brown's and Heisler s had 
watched their partnership since its inception 
and had gotten many vicarious thrills fro 
their successes. When asked by Heisler if he 
wanted a 50 per cent piece of h.s one-hors 
stable, he immediately accepted the proposal. 

Betrayed, the dam of Berkley Prince raced 
for her breeder James A. McKenna. She was 


trained by Caleb Pascal. Her final victory 
came as an 8-year-old at Shenandoah in a 
$1,200 claiming race. 

Betrayed is a daughter of Tip-Toe and Pyrrha. 
Pyrrha is a daughter of Pilate. 

Foaled in 1953, Betrayed is currently in foal 
to Aristocratic. She also has a 2-year-old colt 
by Seven Corners and a yearling by Seven 
Corners. In addition to using her as a brood¬ 
mare, Mr. Clark rides the mare himself when 
she is not otherwise occupied by nursing a foal. 

Mr. Clark’s Rigbie Farm is located a few 
miles south of the Conowingo Dam near Route 
1. He has only three broodmares—Betrayed, 
Gay Reaper (by Bimelech) and More ’n Likely 
(by Double Brandy). 

”1 bought this farm in I960 and for three 
years maintained a dairy herd, recalls the 
Harford county attorney. ”1 consistently lost 
money on the cows. Then I got to thinking 
about horses. I figured that if I was going to 
lose money anyway, I might as well lose it on 
something I liked better than cows.” 

Mr. Clark had for years wanted to become 
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Opposite page, Berkley Prince, son of the Country Life Farm stallion Rash Prince, 
triumphs by two and half lengths in rich Michigan Derby. Colt's dam was bought by 
Breeder John E. Clark for $800. Below, Mr. Clark is shown with a horse at his farm. 


a horse breeder. So, in 1963, he sold his dairy 
herd and bought some Thoroughbreds. 

His oldest corp of homebreds are now 4- 
year-olds. 

Although Mr. Clark’s racing background is 
brief, he is rapidly attaining prominence by 
virtue of his ideas and plans for improving the 
industry. 

Born and raised on a farm four miles from 
Bel Air, Clark worked his way through the 
University of Maryland by milking cows at 
30 cents an hour. His college major was animal 
husbandry. 

Graduated in June of 1931 from the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, Clark was elected in July 
to the House of Delegates. He remained in 
the legislature for sixteen years. 

Soon after arriving as a young man in 
Annapolis, John decided that he should become 
a lawyer. But the task of feeding himself came 
first. He served as manager at several Harford 
county farms, and, in 1938, became the first 
executive secretary of the Maryland State Fair 
Board. 

While working for the Fair Board, Clark 
attended night school at the University of 
Baltimore, studying law. He passed the bar 
examination in 1941 and immediately began 
practicing in Bel. Air. 

From 1958 to 1967 he was chief judge of 
Harford county’s Peoples Court. 

Two marriages have produced four children 
for the judge. 

Clark moved to his present home nine 
years ago. 

The house was built in 1730. 

The farm derives its name from a Colonel 
Rigbie who figured prominently in Revolu¬ 
tionary War history. Mr. dark says the Colonel 
was actually an Annapolis resident who main¬ 


tained his Harford county farm as a sort of 
lodge. 

The judge’s barns are spotlessly maintained 
and in excellent condition. One can see Clark’s 
own handiwork in such labor-saving devices 
as holes in the ceiling over each hay-rack, water 
buckets which can be removed without entering 
the stalls and feed tubs which fit in holders— 
thus facilitating their removal for cleaning. 

"I enjoy designing these things,” says Mr. 
Clark. "When I draw the plans for a new piece 
of hardware, I take it to a blacksmith and get 
it made. Don’t forget, I was a farmer first and 
a lawyer second. I love the farm life and horses 
are to me the finest product a man can raise.” 

The splendid condition of Judge Clark’s 
horses attests to his feeding program. And the 
entire farm reflects the imagination and effort 
put forth by the owner. • 
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Thomas R. O'Farrell 
Is Association's 
New Vice-President 



Mr. O'Farrell 


r„« I Strvker Retains Post as MHBA's Secretary-Treasurer For 33d Year; 
Hugh j. O'Donovan Is Elected to Position Of Assistant Secretary - Treasurer 


Thomas R. O'Farrell was elected vice- 
president of the Maryland Horse Breeders 
Association last month, succeeding Ha 
Clagett, the association’s new president. 

Re-elected to the office of secretary-treasurer 
and assistant secretary-treasurer were Goss L. 
Stryker and Hugh J. O'Donovan respective y 
Mr. O’Farrell, owner of the Windy Hil, 
Farm in Westminster, is one of the States 
largest Thoroughbred breeders. His recent 
acquisition of a 100-acre tract increases Windy 
Hills’ total size to over 400 acres. 

A former State senator and member of the 
House of Delegates, Mr. O'Farrell was the 
key legislative figure in the passage o 
Bill 106 in 1962. Then a member ofthe House 
he successfully revived the floundering bi an 
guided it through to final passage. This legis¬ 
lation is generally credited with having r- 
established Maryland as one of the nations 
leading Thoroughbred breeding states. 

Mr. O'Farrell joined the MHBA in 1948. 
He was then in partnership with his broth . 
Joseph M. O'Farrell. Joe departed Maryland 
in 1956 to become general manager and p 
owner ot ,he Ocala Surd Farm m Flondw 
Although Tom also acquired stock in the Ocala 


Stud Farm corporation, he remained in Mary¬ 
land. Over the years he has vastly expanded the 
size of his Windy Hills Farm. 

Stallions making the 1969 season at Windy 
Hills include Bold Legend (*Turn-to- 
Legendra), Devil’s Tattoo (Rough’n Tumble 
—Boodlette), ‘Flaneur II (Prince Chevalier- 
Sun Princess), Ishkoodah (Needles—Firebird), 
Itsa Great Day (Quick Reward—Irish Rebel), 
‘Luminary II (Fair Trial—Luciebella) and 
Rigorous (‘Rasper II—Whirling Blues). 

It was at Windy Hills that Dr. Fager's sire, 
Rough’n Tumble, commenced his extraordinary 
stud career, standing for a fee of $250. The 
horse was later moved to Ocala Stud, was 
returned to Windy Hills and then went again 
to Ocala Stud. He was put down last year as 
the result of the infirmities of old age. 

In addition to being the MHBA's vice- 
president, Mr. O’Farrell is also chairman of the 
association's Legislative Committee. 

Re-election of Major Stryker and Mr. 
O’Donovan to the secretary-treasurer posts came 
as no surprise. The Major has been the associa¬ 
tion’s secretary-treasurer for more than 30 years 
and still regularly signs the association's checks. 
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Introducing... A NEW FEED 



...from STAMM 

complete grain ration for horses in stress 


During periods of stress (early growth, 
gaining, pregnancy, lactation, breed- 
' n 9, traveling and competing), your 
worses need more than hay and grain, 
^uring these special times, they need 
“Pecial feeding. That’s when STAMIN- 
rv^TS, our new fortified oat pellet, 
y'Ves your horses necessary nutri- 
l0r >al help when they need it. 

STAMINOATS is a scientifically bal- 
4 no Sd blend of top grains (including 
‘■P/o heavy TRC oats), highest quality 
P r oteins and stabilized vitamin/min- 
ral compounds ... in pellet form. 

STAMINOATS, your horses will 
require about 20% less total feeding 
nan with a grain ration alone ... actu- 
y costs less to feed. 


SIMPLE TO FEED. STAMINOATS is 
already scientifically mixed; just scoop 
it out. What could be easier? 

During periods of stress, your horses 
need STAMINOATS. Call your STAMM 
distributor today for your supply. 

Also introducing ... a new bag for 
STAMM. STAMM, one of the first sci¬ 
entifically formulated protein-mineral- 
vitamin supplements developed for 
horses, continues to be the premium 
product for feeding with grain, hay, 
water and free choice salt. Continually 
improving its formula, STAMM has 
also improved its bag ... with a smart, 
streamlined design... your new assur¬ 
ance of quality. 


°cala^ 8 r U . T0RS: COLO./Ranch-Way Feed Mills, Fort Collins; Monte Vista Supply Co., Monte Vista. FLA./Seminole Stores, Inc., 
Lexinot^ ,/Mixon Milling Co., Cairo. ILL./Bakers, Inc., Leland; Dixie Mills, Inc., E. St. Louis. KY./Farmers Feed Mill, 
N.y .ijc2J • LA -/Rex Milling Co., New Iberia. MD./Sherwood Feed Mills, Baltimore. MICH./Hayden Milling Co . Tecumseh. 
Feed Mq ENG LAND/The Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. OHIO/Botkins Grain and Feed, Inc., Botkins. ORE./Ranch-way 
Milling U ls * Ontario. PENNA./Canonsburg Milling Co., Canonsburg. S.C./Carolina Milling Co., Laurens. CANADA/Longworth 
g Co., Toronto. MEXICO/Flagasa, Pontiente, Mexico City. 



















Promise Wins 
Equipoise Mile 

Janneys' 4-Horse Stable 
Boasts 4 1969 Winners 


Trainer Frank Whiteley gives a last minute 
check to Promise prior to Metropolitan Mile 
in which colt was third to Arts and Letters. 


M aryland-bred Promise carried the Locust 
Hill Farm colors of Mr. and Mrs. Stuart S. 
Janney, Jr., to a brilliant victory this month 
in the $ 50 , 000 -added Equipoise Mile at Ar¬ 
lington Park. 

The Janneys—who are this year campaigning 
a four-horse stable—have one other 1969 stakes 
winner in their barn and two additional 1969 
winners. Tyrant, a 3-year-old by Bold Ruler- 
*Anadem II by *My Babu, won a division of 
the Delaware Valley Handicap earlier this yean 
The Janneys’ two 2-year-olds, Rattan and 
L’Aiglon, are also winners. 

By winning the Equipoise Mile, Promise 
pushed his 1969 earnings to $90,147 and his 
lifetime total to $128,170. Promise, who was 
foaled at the Janneys’ Locust Hill Farm in 
Glyndon, is by the deceased stallion The Irish¬ 
man out of Vowed by Dedicate. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Janney was able to 
get to Chicago to see the Equipoise Mile. The 
cover picture on this magazine shows them in 
the paddock at Aqueduct prior to the running 
of the $100,000 Metropolitan Mile in which 
Promise finished third behind Arts and Letters 
and Nodouble. 

In an unusual occurrence for any stable— 
and certainly remarkable for a four-horse stable 
—the Janneys had two horses entered in MUU,- 
000 stakes at different tracks on Memorial Day 
last month. Promise was in the Metropolitan 
in New York, and Tyrant was entered in the 
Jersey Derby at Garden State. 

The Janneys, faced with the problem of 
which horse to watch, decided on the Aqueduct 



Among Janney's prized 1969 foals is filly by 
Bold Ruler out of Vowed. She is half-sister 
to Promise and is a Maryland-bred product. 


race. “Probably,” said Mr. Janney, “because it’s 
so easy to get there. You can get on a plane at 
Friendship, get off at Kennedy and it’s only a 
short ride to the track. 

Promise turned out to be the right horse to 
watch. 

The 4-year-old Maryland-bred cut out all the 
early pace in the one-mile event (he was to 
come off the pace two weeks later in the Equi¬ 
poise Mile) and gave ground grudgingly in 
the stretch as Arts and Letters and Nodouble 
moved past. 

Prior to the Metropolitan, Promise had won 
Pimlico’s Jennings Handicap and Garden State’s 
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Cherry Hill Handicap. He was also the winner 
of two allowance races at Pimlico. 

Tyrant’s performance in the Jersey Derby on 
Memorial Day was not so rewarding. He was 
the early pacesetter in the mile and an eighth 
race but finished seventh to A1 Hattab. 

Despite that disappointing effort, Tyrant has 
earned $42,289 in 1969 and has a lifetime 
total of $53,849. 

In addition to winning the Delaware Valley 
Handicap this year, Tyrant accounted for two 
allowance races. He was also second in the 
Roseben Handicap and Withers Stakes. 

The Janneys’ two 2-year-olds—L’Aiglon and 
Rattan—are both winners. L’Aiglon, who is a 
full brother to Tyrant, boasts a victory and two 
seconds out of three starts. Rattan, a daughter of 
Tatan and Cassarate, was a winner first time 
out. She gained her triumph against maiden 
company at Delaware Park, defeating colts. 

The Janneys’ stable is trained by Frank 
Whiteley who took over the horses last fall. 

Mr. Janney, a member of The Jockey Club, 
is a former chairman of the Maryland Racing 
Commission and a past president of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association. Mrs. Janney’s 
brother is Ogden Phipps, chairman of The 
Jockey Club. 

Although his timber racing career was inter¬ 
rupted by World War II, Mr. Janney rode four 
winners in the Maryland Hunt Cup (1935, 
1942, 1946 and 1947) and was once second. 
His riding today is confined to foxhunting with 
the Green Spring Hounds, a club of which he 
is a former master. 

North Flight 

Compass Farm’s North Flight gained the 
second stakes victory of his career when he 
captured the $25,000-added Kent Stakes at 
Delaware Park early this month. Although 


foaled in Maryland and thus a Maryland-bred by 
Jockey Club definition, North Flight is in¬ 
eligible for Maryland-bred registration with 
the Maryland Horse Breeders Association. 

The 3-year-old son of Misty Flight and North 
Page was bred by Jerry Kirk who consigned 
him along with his dam to the MHBA’s Spring 
auction sale of 1966. North Flight, then only 
a few weeks old, was sold as a package with 
his dam to W. L. Mayer for $13,000. 

The purchaser, a nonresident of Maryland, 
failed to breed North Page back to a Maryland 
stallion in 1966, thus forfeiting rights to 
Maryland-bred registration for North Flight 
who had been foaled at William G. Christmas’ 
Deepwell Farm. 

Prior to the Kent, North Flight accounted 
for Shenandoah’s Tri-State Futurity last Sep¬ 
tember. The chestnut colt has won five of four¬ 
teen starts. His earnings total $72,638. 

Double Ripple Wins 

Double Ripple, who was claimed by her pres¬ 
ent owner for $10,000 last November at Laurel, 
won a division of Liberty Bell’s $20,000-added 
Whitemarsh Handicap early this month. 

The Maryland-bred 4-year-old filly is by 
Double Jay out of the *Princequillo mare Royal 
Ripple. Since being claimed by Victor Mosca, 
Double Ripple has won eight races, two of 
which were stakes. Prior to the Whitemarsh, 
the John Tammaro-trained filly accounted for 
the Whimsical Stakes at Fort Erie. Her only 
other stakes effort resulted in a third-place 
finish to Too Bald in Bowie’s Barbara Fritchie 
Handicap. 

Double Ripple was bred by P. Hunter Faul- 
coner of Charlottesville, Va., for whom she 
raced until claimed by Mr. Mosca. The filly 
was foaled at the Country Life Farm of John 
and Joe Pons, where her dam was bred back 
to the stallion Final Ruling. 


Compass Farm's North Flight wins Delaware Park's $25,000 Kent Stakes for his second stakes score. 
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POLO TRIP 



Polo Team Sent to Pakistan by the U.S. State 
Department as Gesture of Goodwill is Royally 
Greeted and Entertained on Arrival in Lahore 


Robert A Beer a 44-year-old mortgage broker who lives in Potomac Md was asked early 

this year he wodd serve Ws government by joining a polo team which would represent the 

SniteTstates in a tournament to be held in Lahore, Pakistan, m March. 

The tee, <0 Mr round-trip Tir 

™»o n ™“l td 5 Jcommod»,ioni'will U provided », no expense to team members. Ponies 
“d eSmen, are to be furnished b, rhe Pakis.an Polo Assoc,anon. ,. 

Mr Beer quickly accepted the invitation. , c , , , 

A tall muscular man, Bob Beer is a former Baltimorean and McDonogh School graduate. 

He helped found the Potomac Polo Club and is currently rated at goals. 

Asked why the State Department had decided to send a United States polo team to Pakistan, 
Asked wny tne oiukwv follows: ". . . These matches are being arranged at 

Mr. Beer quoted from • P 1 Ambassador t0 Pakistan, Benjamin H. Oehlert, Jr., and have 
the suggestion of the Unit ‘ , p ki Similar teams have been sent to Pakistan in 

blteSo ^vVLpSn-fosrenn, good-w„l between rhe nations, 

. oSS? 

fcoted Bm, W«sr 8 U S 's n T. f0U " h 8 “ m ' 

tion cavalry officer. Once rated .at now capta i n G f Yale team, owns horse farm in 

• Raymond (Andy) Gucv , J . J / ... ’ (c where he plays polo. Rated at 2 goals. 

forme, captain of Vale Jam. has homes in Sr. louis and Palm 

Beach father and 2 brothers have own team. Rated at g 

’ , „ U..J ,. n t he nolo group was Major General George Ruhlen, 

a member oOhe jolm ChSsTsraH. General Ruhlen is regarded as one of rhe nations ren mos, 

in9«enndarmyoflice,s.b^n |n Pakistan ,, om 1962 .hrough 1965, is a polo player and 

himself looked forward to playing a bit. , . 

nimseir lot 5 , • r ;j er Kathleen Costello Beer, was the only woman to 

accompany^the*ream ro^Pakistam ■£?s<2 of arr.cles has been prepared by Mrs. Bee, in collator- 

ation with the editor. 
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The intercontinental airplane on which 
Kathleen Costello Beer was flying had six seats 
to each row. The rows were divided by an 
aisle, leaving three seats to a side. 

Mrs. Beer sat alone, the five seats beside her 
empty. 

Kathleens husband, Bob, and the other polo 
players accompanying him were on another 
plane, four hours behind. 

'‘It was the off season for tourists,” recalls 
Mrs. Beer. “My ticket would normally have 
been $1,200. Traveling in March, it cost me 
$800. I don’t think there were more than 30 
people on the plane at any time in the trip.” 

Mrs. Beer’s "trip” was being made in two 
parts. She had flown first from Dulles Airport 
(near Washington) to London, then, after a 
two-day visit with friends, had enplaned for 
Karachi with stops to be made at Frankfort, 
Istanbul and Beirut. 

Quite by chance, she had seen the United 
States’ polo team arrive in the London airport. 
She had been waiting for her flight to 
Karachi to be called when her husband and 
his teammates arrived from America. 

Mrs. Beer (who paid her own way on the 
entire trip) had insisted that she and Mr. 
Beer travel on different airplanes. She feared 
flying, was constantly apprehensive and rea¬ 
soned that her three children would have at 
least one surviving parent if she and her hus¬ 
band traveled on different schedules. 

In addition to her anxiety about flying, Mrs. 
Beer was uneasy over the anti-United States 
violence which has been so thoroughly publi¬ 
cized in American newspapers. 

When the plane landed in Istanbul, the 
passengers were required to go into the terminal 
while the airplane’s interior was sprayed. 
Walking across the concourse, Katie observed 
'a great mob of people” watching the passen¬ 
gers from atop the main building’s roof. 

"They frightened me a little,” she recalls. 
"Because of the language problem I couldn’t 
understand what was being said around me. 
The people on the roof just watched. They 
were quiet. But I felt unnerved. 

“There was nothing to do in the terminal 
except talk to English-speaking passengers. I 

Maj. Gen. George Ruhlen (left), head of the 
U. S. polo group, converses with Brig. G. E. 
Hyder, chairman of the Pakistan Polo Assoc, 
and commander of the West Pakistan Rangers, 
which supplied the horses for the Americans. 


found out on the trip that every time we landed 
it was either too early in the day for a drink, 
or else right after a meal on the plane.” 

After Istanbul, the next stop was Beirut. 

“We saw the burned planes that the Israelis 
had attacked,” says Mrs. Beer. “I kept thinking 
that maybe commandos would burn our plane.” 

Finally, after eighteen hours in the air and 
three or four on the ground, Mrs. Beer arrived 
in Karachi, Pakistan. It was nighttime. On hand 
to greet her were a representative of the Amer¬ 
ican Embassy and a Pakistani major. 

“Due to foul-ups between Washington and 
Karachi, these poor guys had met this plane 
every night for the past three nights,” says 
Mrs. Beer. “They were glad to see me finally 
arrive. They told me they had scheduled a re¬ 
ception for three days ago. Frankly, I was so 
beat I was glad I had missed it. 

“The temperature must have been 110 de¬ 
grees. That didn’t help any. 

“The Pakistani major led the way to an 
airport lounge. It had gold letters two-feet high 
saying ’VIP Room’. The place was magnificent. 
Inlaid teak, brass, ivory carvings, elephant 
leather couches. I felt like saying that I could do 
with a little less elegance and a lot more air 
conditioning. 

“For refreshments, I had my choice between 
warm Coca-Cola and tea. I took tea and curled 
up on a couch to get some sleep. The plane 
carrying the players was only a few hours be¬ 
hind me. I was supposed to join them in 
Karachi before flying to Lahore. It was in 
Lahore that the polo tournament was being 
played.” 

About 6 A.M. the polo players arrived. They, 
too, were greeted by the Pakistani major and 
the American Embassy attache. 
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Members of the U. S. polo team 
Robert Beer, Raymond Guest, Jr 


which competed in Pakistan were (left to right) Col. Billy West, 
Steven Orthwein, Maj. Gen. George Ruhlen and Col. Harry Wilson. 


Upon being led into the VIP Lounge, they 
discovered Mrs. Beer asleep on a couch. Said 
one of the players who remembered having met 
Katie in the London airport: "Bob, your wife 
has the damndest habit of turning up in air¬ 
ports!” 

Groggily, Katie dragged herself from the 
couch and headed for the ladies rest room. I 
had a moment of terror there, she recalls. 
"When I went to leave the rest room the door 
handle came off in my hand. I couldn t budge 
the door. I was afraid they’d leave for Lahore 
without me.” 

But Mrs. Beer shook the cobwebs from her 
still sleepy brain and finally managed to repair 
the handle sufficiently enough for the door to 
open. 

Then she joined the men for breakfast. 

"It was a military-looking airport, right on 
the Arabian Sea. Larger than Istanbul s air¬ 
port.” 

After breakfast, the polo players (with Mrs. 
Beer in their group) boarded a Pakistani In¬ 
ternational Airlines plane for the two-hour 
flight to Lahore. But*once in the plane, Mrs. 
Beer was segregated from the American team. 
They were traveling first class. She held a 
tourist ticket and was accordingly seated in the 


second compartment, again isolated from her 
husband. 

Once airborne, the stewardess brought out 
food. 

"First we had candy. Then a regular Ameri¬ 
can breakfast.” 

It was Mrs. Beer’s second breakfast within 
the hour. 

Katie found the stewardess quite beguiling. 
Says Mrs. Beer: "She wore a Shalwar Kameze 
—trousers with a tunic overtop it. It was a 
regulation PIA stewardess’ outfit. Her hood fell 
down over her shoulders. The sort of thing 
you see over here quite a bit now.” 

At 10 A.M., the plane arrived in Lahore. 

The players were greeted by a group of 40 
dignitaries. Among them was Brigadier G. E. 
Hyder, commanding officer of the West Pakis¬ 
tan Rangers—the nation’s renowned horse and 
camel unit. 

It was the Rangers who were to supply the 
horses for the American polo players. Briga¬ 
dier Hyder is chairman of the Pakistan Polo 
Association. 

"I wasn’t feeling too bad right then,” re¬ 
calls Katie. "The sleep in Karachi had helped. 
But our men looked terrible. They had been 
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flying for 36 hours with no chance to stretch 
out on a bed. 

"They were clearly exhausted. And when 
they got finished with rhe television and news¬ 
paper interviews at the airport, they looked 
even worse. 

"There was no trouble at the airport with 
the reporters. The questions were pleasant ones. 
The photographers took pictures of the gen¬ 
erals hugging each other. They made Mrs. 
Hyder and me walk hand in hand for a pic¬ 
ture.” 

The Americans were taken quickly in six 
Army staff cars to Ranger headquarters for a 
brunch. It was there that Colonel Billy West, 
a member of the American team, kicked Mrs. 
Beer several times when he observed her pre¬ 
paring to eat food which he felt might cause 
digestive upset or illness. 

"Billy was awful,” says Mrs. Beer. "He was 
afraid to eat anything.” 

Among those greeting the Americans at 
Ranger headquarters were three salesmen for a 
polo equipment manufacturer. Although the 
United States players had brought a great deal 
with them, they quickly acted on the bargains 
offered and purchased a goodly supply of polo 
gear. 

"Everything was about one-eighth what it 
is in this country,” says Mrs. Beer. "Mallets 
that cost $8.95 here were sold there for $1 to 
$1.25. A bridle that cost $70 here sold there 
for $10.” 

To play the game, a man needs some ten to 
twelve mallets, says Katie. 

"They come in different weights, lengths 
and varying degrees of flexibility. The players 
have strong opinions about what each one 
wants.” 

The Pakistani manufacturers traded heavily 
on the sports founding and history. In English 
language advertising circulars, they pointed out 
that Pakistan (then a part of India; independ¬ 
ence from India having come August 14, 1947) 
had known the game since the year 700 when 
Tartar invaders introduced it to India. There 
is written record of polo in Persia in the year 
525 B.C. 

Between the merchants selling polo equip¬ 
ment and the plethora of Pakistani dignitaries, 
Mrs. Beer found herself totally overwhelmed 
at the brunch. 

"It was terribly confusing,” she recalls. "Their 
names are, of course, different but they all 
sound the same. Everyone speaks with the same 


intonation in a sort of sing-song. After a while 
I found myself not even listening. They were 
friendly and very nice. But it all became hope¬ 
less in my trying to sort people out and re¬ 
member names.” 

When the reception ended, the group was 
turned over to two men who would be in 
charge of them throughout the stay. They were 
Major Arshad from the Pakistani Army and 
Major James Nero of the United States Air 
Force. 

"The two majors took us in convoy style to 
the Intercontinental Hotel,” Mrs. Beer reports. 
"The hotel had no native flavor. I might as 
well have been in the Washington Hilton. We 
had air conditioning and a private bath. Our 
players all had rooms on the same floor. 

"The ratio of hotel help per guest is about 
10 to 1. And the hotel hires only the best 
possible workers. The maids were lovely, grace¬ 
ful young girls who worked in chiffon golden 
sarees. They were so pretty it was hard to 
believe they were charwomen. 

"The male employees were polite, pleasant 
and exceedingly prompt. 

"It was really the nicest hotel we’ve ever 
stayed in.” 

Mrs. Beer unpacked, bathed and lay down 
on the bed for a nap. 

Her husband couldn’t indulge in such 
luxury. He and the other players were to go 
immediately to the Ranger barracks and select 
the horses they wanted for their personal 
strings. 

Thinking back to that afternoon on their 
first day in Lahore, Mrs. Beer says Bob was in 
no condition to ride. 

"He stood there in the room looking kind 
of confused and exhausted. He was soaking 
wet. The temperature was 97. He said he felt 
lousy. But he showered and dressed and went 
out with the other players to inspect the 
ponies.” 

There was no transportation problem. The 
players had been assigned Volkswagens with 
drivers on 24-hour call. Language was some¬ 
thing else. None of the drivers understood 
English. 

Bob Beer got safely to the barracks and rode 
a few ponies. There was a pecking order in the 
selection of mounts. Age and rank were given 
preference by tacit agreement. Being relatively 
young (44 years old) and having no rank, Beer 
had only to sort through the leftovers to assem¬ 
ble his string. 
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The best leg and 
body wash 
money can buy- 
only $ 1.00 


(41/2 oz. bottle 
makes a gallon) 

TUTTLE’S 



\ Since 
y 1872 


AT YOUR DEALER 


v.s. 

Tuttle’s Elixir Co., Mt.Kisco, H.Y.10549 


When he returned to the Intercontinental 
Hotel, Bob told his wife that the ponies were 
"better than American mustangs” and that they 
looked "pretty good.” He said, too, that the 
availability of grooms was "amazing.” Every 
horse, he told his wife, "has one man who does 
nothing but look after him.” 

In the hotel Bob took another shower and 
prepared for the evenings entertainment—a 
full scale reception hosted by the Rangers. 

"We had another short ride in our Volks¬ 
wagen,” says Mrs. Beer. "Since both Bob and I 
are Giant Size, we didn’t fit comfortably into 
those back seats. And when we got to the re¬ 
ception I found out that my skirt was too short. 

"At the Ranger headquarters we were served 
hors d’oeuvres—kabobs, and lots of things 
covered with red pepper. We were submerged 
with people, all talking in that sing-song style. 
None of the Pakistanis drink liquor. There was 
some there for the Americans. I imagine the 
American Embassy sent it over. A bottle of 
Scotch in Lahore costs $30. 

"After the reception, we went to Brigadier 
Hyder’s house for dinner. He had about 40 
people there. The food was served buffet style. 
It was elaborate and good. There was a whole 
baby lamb spreadeagled on one table. You kind 
of whittled pieces off it. It was very well done, 
marinated and cooked over charcoal. They had 
four or five entrees. Beef, chicken and rice 
dishes very heavily seasoned. Lentils, beans and 
hot curry. Yogurt. It was always smart to have 
plenty of yogurt on your plate. Yogurt cools 
off highly seasoned food. When your mouth 
burned, you shoveled in yogurt. 

"They had fancy, rich desserts. Dates, honeys, 
nuts, cakes, oranges and bananas. 

"Brigadier Hyder has fourteen house ser¬ 


vants. But there was no display of opulence. 
His house was tasteful. A great number of 
books and paintings. 

"I examined some of his bird books. I was 
struck by the difference in birds there and those 
at home. And also the difference in trees. Their 
trees had the tiniest leaves. Their flowers were 
in full bloom. Like spring or summertime at 
home. 

"It was Lahore’s most glorious time of the 
year. Their social season was at its peak. Dur¬ 
ing the summer the temperature goes up to 
120. It was hot in March, but not unbearable. 
While we were there the society weddings 
averaged 200 a day. They say the bulk of 
Pakistan’s wealth is controlled by 20 families. 
Those 20 families have town houses in Lahore 
and farms in the hill country. When the 
weather gets hot, they move to their farms. 

"At Brigadier Hyder’s dinner the native 
women sort of stayed to themselves. Many of 
them had practiced Perdu (concealed, veiled 
faces, etc.) as younger women. The native 
women my age all kept together in one room. 

I took a drink and felt extremely self-conscious. 
Other Americans were drinking but the Pak¬ 
istanis were sipping on Coca-Cola, Seven-Up, 
mango juices and things like that. 

"I couldn’t put ice in my drink. Billy West 
wouldn’t let me. He said the water hadn’t 
been boiled. 

"We got home around 11:30 and fell into 
bed. The men had a date for a scrimmage the 
next morning.” 

When morning came, Bob Beer felt less than 
good. He dragged himself to the Volkswagen, 
went to the polo field and commenced to prac¬ 
tice his polo. Despite the heat, Mr. Beer dis¬ 
covered that one of his teammates was wearing 
long wool underwear as a protection for his 
aching legs which he was massaging frequently 
with full strength horse liniment. 

"After a couple runs downfield I found my¬ 
self panting and flushed,” recalls Bob. "I was 
relieved when we quit. And I was delighted 
when I got back to the hotel. 

"I tried to sleep, but I was too sick. Within 
minutes I was doubled up with abdominal 
pains. Then I broke out in a cold sweat. When 
I finally decided I would live, I told Katie to 
go on ahead to the races without me. 

"She agreed to go. For the next four hours, 
I slept like a log.” 

Mrs. Beer was picked up by G. Mueenuddin 
and his American wife, Barbara. Mr. Mue- 
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enuddin is president of the Lahore Polo Club 
and chairman of the racing association. 

"We traveled in an open, red Lincoln con¬ 
vertible and were whisked through the crowd 
like royalty. We wore big badges which said 
’VIP’. 

"The race track was fascinating. It is a two- 
mile oval. Polo is played in the centerfield. 

"Mr. Mueenuddin took us up a carpeted 
stairway to a little room where they served us 
a five-course lunch. 

"The track reminded me somewhat of the 
atmosphere of Bel Air 20 years ago. The pace 
was leisurely and everyone seemed to know 
everyone else. This was a larger track than 
Bel Air’s, nearly two miles around and a double 
turf track on the inside of it. The owners 
seemed to be keen sportsmen who paid close 
personal attention to their horses. 

"The paddock was a picture. It was completely 
surrounded by tall blooming dahlias and well- 
shaded by lovely trees which are very difficult 
to coax along over there. It was an oasis 
brightened by the women’s fluttering dresses 
and multi-colored umbrellas. 

"One of the judges (a steward?), follows 
the horses around the track in a red convertible 
to watch for rule infractions. Two members of 
our team (Steve Orthwein and Andy Guest) 
were invited to ride with the judge. They sat in 
the back seat with the judge in front. 

"The crowds love racing and betting is 
popular. I didn’t bet as I hadn’t changed any 
money as yet. 

"It was, of course, Sunday. That’s their big 
day for racing in Lahore. Their religious holi¬ 
day (Temple Day) is on Fridays. 

'After the races were over, we went to the 
Polo Club’s teahouse in the centerfield. The 
teahouse is below ground level with the polo 
grandstands above it. 

"The grandstands for the polo game are of 
masonry structure and run parallel to the race 
track’s grandstands. The polo stands seat about 
400. They aren’t more than five feet high, just 
room enough for two levels of chairs. 

"The field is a regulation 900 feet in length. 
It’s absolutely flat and hard. There are no side¬ 
boards. The grass is a flat, spreading plant 
which contributes little except color to the 
field. It is only one stem or leaf thick and lies 
flat on the ground. 

"Once a player hits a ball, it rolls forever. 
This makes for lots of mad gallops.” 


Mrs. Beer watched a game which was won 
by the President’s Bodyguards. 

During its progress, her husband arrived. 
Freshened by sleep (he had jogged near the 
hotel the previous day to "unwind”) and no 
longer feeling ill, he was again ready for polo 
and its attendant social activities. 

In observing the half-finished game, Bob 
Beer was impressed with the Pakistani players. 
"I saw many good ponies and a few exceptional 
ones. The latter were mostly large, pure 
Thoroughbreds with graceful ground-eating 
strides. The other local animals had to hurry to 
stay in the game. 

"Podger-El Effendi was by far the outstand¬ 
ing player. He arrived at the ball sooner and 
thereby avoided riding off, usually. His shots 
were simple, clean, unsophisticated strokes 
made by a strong arm. At one point he just 
swept the ball with the flat of his mallet head 
from left to right along the left goal line. He 
also has a nice trick of putting his horse’s tail 
in the nose of any oncoming opponent. That 
should actually be a foul.” 

After the game, the Beers returned to their 
hotel and dressed for the annual Polo Ball. 

The next morning they wanted to sleep past 
daybreak, but the prayer service intervened. 

Explains Mrs. Beer: "Commencing at day¬ 
break and ending at sundown, they read pray¬ 
ers over a loud speaker system six times each 
day. It’s terribly loud and seems to come from 
everywhere. Somebody told me that the one 
they recite at daybreak says: 'Awaken. It is 
time to arise. Prayer is better than sleep.”’ 

The Beers awoke and arose. 

In an hour or so, Bob was due at the polo 
field for another practice scrimmage. • 



Next month: The Beers are briefed at the 
American Consulate; some of the nation’s 
poverty becomes apparent; polo is practiced, 
and the Pakistani’s troopers are watched as they 
perform musical rides wearing red turbans and 
carrying steel-tipped lances. 
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What’s New 

In Maryland 



Discovery In Hall of Fame 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt’s Discovery has 
been elected to the National Museum of 
Racing’s Hall of Fame at Saratoga, according 
to an announcement made last month by the 
museum’s president, John W. Hanes. 

Discovery, who died in 1958, stood at stud 
at Mr. Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm in Glyndon 
throughout his long and illustrious career. He 
is the sire of the broodmares which produced 
Bold Ruler and Native Dancer, two of 
America’s greatest race horses. 

Noted as a weight carrier during his racing 
career, Discovery won 27 races from 63 starts. 
Ten of his victories were accomplished under 
130 or more pounds. 

Foaled in 1931, Discovery was by Display 

out of Ariadne by ‘Light Brigade. He sired 
25 stakes winners, including Find ($803,001, 
Loser Weeper ($232,920) and Conmver 
($227,845). 

Also elected to the Hall of Fame last month 
were Mack Garner and H. J. (Derby p icl 0 
Thompson. Garner, born in 1900, rode for 23 
years, winning 1,317 races. Thompson trained 
four winners of the Kentucky Derby— Behave 
Yourself (1921), Bubbling Over (J926), 
Burgoo King (1932) and Brokers Tip ( 033) • 
All four Derby winners were owned by 
Bradley. The Executive Committee of the Mu¬ 
seum Trustees added the name of William 
"Willie” Knapp, the only jockey to detea 
Man o' War. 


Harry Love Appointed To Board 

Harry A. Love was appointed to the Maryland 
Horse Breeders Association’s Board of Directors 
last month following the resignation of Henry 
S. Clark. 

Mr. Clark, a trainer, cited his frequent 
absences from board meetings as his reason for 
resigning. He stated that he was only occa¬ 
sionally in Maryland with his racing stable and 
felt that his place on the board should go to a 
person better able to attend meetings. 

In the recent election of directors by the 
general membership Mr. Love finished six¬ 
teenth. The board consists of fifteen members. 

Mr. Love is one of Maryland’s best known 
breeders. He consigns his yearlings each summer 
to the major auctions, selling either at Saratoga 
or Keeneland. He has served as a member of 
the MHBA’s board in recent years and has 
been a member and chairman of several 
committees. 


Belair Stud's 'Heritage Day' 

Although William Woodward’s Belair Stud 
has long since been replaced at Bowie by 
suburban housing and paved roads, the city’s 
government gave tribute last month to Thor¬ 
oughbred racing by setting aside "Bowie 
Heritage Day” to commemorate the sport’s 
historical importance to the city of Bowie. 

Governor Mandel was the featured speaker 
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on the program organized by Mrs. Virginia 
Mayne, a Bowie resident. 

Mrs. Mayne’s goal was to show to Bowie 
residents the importance the area once held 
in the Thoroughbred industry. “Belair Stud,” 
said Mrs. Mayne, “had a glorious past. And it 
is principally on the Belair acreage that our 
city stands today. 

“We want to show to present and future 
generations the history of our city from the 
time Samuel Ogle and Benjamin Tasker first 
ordered the first spadeful of earth turned over 
in order to build a house and stable until the 
time when Nashua, Gallant Fox and Omaha 
galloped in the Woodward family’s fields.” 

Highlight of last month’s program was the 
opening of the old stable at Belair to the public. 
The stable was acquired by the city last Decem¬ 
ber. Funds for its complete restoration are being 
sought by an issue of Bowie’s first bonds. 

Maryland's Saratoga Consignors 

Yearlings owned by seven Maryland breeders 
have been accepted by the Fasig-Tipton Com¬ 
pany for the annual Saratoga auctions to be 
held this year August 5-8. 

Maryland representation includes: Glade 
Valley Farms, Michael J. Ford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh J. O’Donovan, Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. 
Love, Bowling Brook Farm, Jerold C. Hoff- 
berger and Benray Farm. 


Bob Maisel Wins Cups 

Bob Maisel, sports editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, won Churchill Downs’ annual Kentucky 
Derby contest by picking the order of finish 
correctly for the first three horses. 

In addition to selecting Majestic Prince, Arts 
and Letters and Dike in that order, Maisel 
predicted that the mile and a quarter race 
would be run in 2:02. The actual time of the 
race was 2:01 4/5. 

May Board Meetings 

Two meetings of the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association’s Board of Directors were 
held in May. Attending the May 13 meeting 
were William G. Christmas, Fendall M. Clagett, 
Hal C. B. Clagett, Janon Fisher, Jr., Peter Jay, 
Robert A. Leonard, Hugh J. O’Donovan, 
Thomas R. O’Farrell and John P. Pons. Absent 
were Frank A. Bonsai, Henry S. Clark, Mrs. 
Richard C. duPont, Stuart S. Janney, Jr., Mrs. 
Henry Obre and Goss L. Stryker (who was 
ill). Present for the May 20 meeting were 
William G. Christmas, Fendall M. Clagett, 
Hal C. B. Clagett, Janon Fisher, Jr., Stuart S. 
Janney, Jr., Robert A. Leonard, Hugh J. 
O’Donovan and Thomas R. O’Farrell. Absent 
were Frank A. Bonsai, Henry S. Clark, Mrs. 
Richard C. duPont, Peter Jay, Mrs. Henry Obre, 
John P. Pons and Goss L. Stryker (who was 
ill). 
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SPRING MEETING 


Photographs by W. M. Ball 
and Action Photo 


Photograph below shows field at first jump in the Rosemont Hurdle race at the first annua 
spring meeting of the Fair Hill Races. Eventual winner was John Hanes Justifiable (left 
No. 9); others are Pembroke (No. 5) and Eloping (No. 2). Eloping and his rider, Doug Small, 
Jr. (left, lower photo), later parted company, as did Joe Aitcheson (right) and his mount. 
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Left, John B. Hannum, Jr. takes fence with 
Bradford Meeting in Foxcatcher Hounds race, 
contested over the newly constructed timber 
course at Fair Hill. Below, the field for 
the Rosemont Hurdle race leaves the paddock. 


J. H. Tyler McConnell, President of the 
Board of Managers of the Cecil County 
Breeders’ Fair, this year inaugurated an annual 
spring meeting of the Fair Hill Races at Fair 
Hill, Md., for the benefit of Union Hospital 
at Elkton, Md. The fall meeting at Fair Hill is a traditional and popular feature of the hunt 
racing circuit. The spring program provided an innovation in the form of a mid-week hunt 
meeting; its opening session began at 4:30 p.m. on Wednesday, May 21. This experiment 
proved highly successful, with an estimated 10,000 spectators on hand for the six race card. The 
second session, held more conventionally at 2:00 p.m. on Saturday, May 24, drew over 14,000 
to witness seven events. 

Highlight of the first day’s racing was the Kelso Steeplechase, won by Mrs. Jack S. Griswold’s 
Hasty Cobbler, trained by Jonathan Sheppard and ridden by Michael O’Brien. E. S. Voss’ Argentine- 
bred *Atamisqui was sent out by trainer W. B. Cocks to win the National Steeplechase, Satur¬ 
day’s feature, under Doug Small, Jr. The newly constructed timber course at Fair Hill had its 
initial test with the inaugural running of the Foxcatcher Hounds Steeplechase on Saturday. This 
event went to Island Stream, owned by G. T. Weymouth, trained by J. R. S. Fisher and ridden 
by Doug Small, Jr. Dr. Fisher, who rode Island Stream to a victory at the Elkridge-Harford meet¬ 
ing and a second in the Grand National is recovering from a broken collarbone suffered when Island 
Stream fell with him in the recent Radnor Hunt Cup. 
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*u *i W c Cnrnpnter (riaht), M. F. H. of the Vicmead Hunt Club, presents award to Mr. 
and°Mrs. George Strawbridge, Jr., owners of Long Valley, which Mr. Strawbridge rode to victory 
in the Vicmead Amateur Cup at the Fair Hill Races Below left J,m Ryan and E. S. Voss confer 
in the paddock at Fair Hill. At the lower right Just.fiable, *Case ^m'ssed " and Enchapada 
drive through the stretch in the Kent turf race. Latter fin,shed first but was disqualified 
and placed second to the Augustin Stable's ‘Case Dismissed II, which was ridden by M. O Br.en. 
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(Property of George A. Pope, Jr.) 

$500 LIVE FOAL 


JOHN P. PONS 
879-1951 
838-3780 


STANDING AT 

COUNTRY LIFE FARM 

BEL AIR, MARYLAND 21014 


JOSEPH P. PONS 
879-1952 
838-5070 





incorporated 

President 

George T. Poole, Elmont, N. Y. 

Vice-President 

Thomas F. White, White Post, Va. 

Honorary Vice-President 

Edward A. Christmas, Laurel, Md. 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Janon Fisher, Jr., Glyndon, Md. 

Assistant Secretary 

John V. Hennegan 


Directors 

J. Elliott Burch, Garden City, N. Y. . Henry S. Clark, 
Glyndon, Md. • Willard C. Freeman, Ceda hurst N. Y 
John M. Gaver, Garden City, N Y. . George T. Poole 
Elmont N Y • E. Barry Ryan, Lexington, Ky. • j>her 11 
W Ward, Miami, Fla. • Thomas M Waller, Bedford Hills, 
N.' Y. • Thomas White, White Post, Va. 

Owner’s Advisory Committee 

James Cox Brady, Jr., John C. Clark, Arnold Hanger, George 
M. Humphrey, Howell E. Jackson, Harry W Lunger Paul 
Mellon, Ogden Phipps, Donald P. Ross, Alfred G. Vanderbi 
and John Hay Whitney. 

Post Office Address 

POST OFFICE BOX 6702—TOWSON 4, MD. 


Gough W. Thompson 

Gough W. Thompson, an owner-breeder 
member of the Maryland Horse Breeders Asso¬ 
ciation since 1949, died this month at the age 
of 71. He had lived in Trappe (Md.) since 
I960 having relocated his Roslyn Farm there 
after’construction of the Baltimore Beltway 
forced him to abandon his farm in Pikesville. 

Mr. Thompson was a past president of the 
Thoroughbred Owners and Breeders Association 
(publisher of The Blood-Horse )and m recent 
years had served as the association s secretary. 
He rode the winner (Mazarin) of the Mary¬ 
land Hunt Cup in 1921 and was the breeder 
of such good stakes winners as Go Lightly and 


Inswept. 

Since moving to Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
Mr. Thompson developed an outstanding Thor¬ 


oughbred breeding farm at his home. The farm 
is managed by one of his three sons, F. Gurney 
Thompson. 

A native Baltimore countian, Mr. Thompson 
attended the old Marston School in Baltimore 
and Princeton University. He left Pnnceton 
during World War I to become an aviator. 
After the war he became an investment banker 
representing a Philadelphia bank in Baltimore. 

In 1928 he married Alberta B. duPont who 
survives him. 

In addition to his widow and son Gurney, 
Mr. Thompson is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Archer H. Ruffin, and two other sons, Gough 
W. Thompson, Jr., and Ames Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson 



W. W. Waters 

Warner W. Waters, a breeder-owner mem¬ 
ber of the Maryland Horse Breeders Association 
since I960, died early this month at his home 
in Laurel. Mr. Waters was an owner-trainer. He 
had been sidelined recently with a heart ailment. 

Among Mr. Waters’ best known runners 
were Lady Angora, Darby Du, Four Chances, 
Lady Ronda, Bea Marony, Sassy King and Lisa’s 
Gem. 
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YEARLING 
SALE 1969 

TIMONIUM, MARYLAND, SEPTEMBER 29 & 30 

MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION, INC. 

POST OFFICE BOX 4, TIMONIUM, MARYLAND. AREA CODE 301 252-2100 

FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, INC. 

P.O. BOX 36, 40 ELMONT RD., ELMONT, NEW YORK 11003 AREA CODE 516 328-1800 
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Mary Ryan Follows Judy Johnson As 
A Professional Girl Jumping Rider 


Courtesy of a 27-year coincidence, the first two women ever to ride over jumps in sanctioned 
American races happen to be Marylanders. 

During World War II (there was a shortage of steeplechase riders for obvious reasons), 
the nation’s first licensed woman jockey was Judy Johnson, who earlier had received her trainer’s 
license She had grown up in the horse business as an exercise girl and assistant to her father, 
a trainer for W. C. Whitney, Foxhall Keene and others. 

Miss Johnson created a whirl of nationwide publicity (none of which interested her in the 
least) when she rode in several jumping races at Pimlico. Actually, she preferred to concentrate 
' on training her sizable string of runners, a 



career in which she still is totally absorbed, 
with headquarters at Woodbine, Md. 

The next girl rider to set foot on a race 
track in the role of steeplechase jockey was 
Mary Ryan, 22, of Laurel, who made her official 
debut at the Middleburg Hunt Meet this 
spring. 

Mary, generally referred to by her childhood 
nickname of Mike or Mikey, was on Alfred H. 
Smith, Jr.’s Cross Hill, a homebred from the 
Smith family’s Blythewood Farm near Upper 
Marlboro. 

It was a hurdle race over the demanding 
terrain of the old Glenwood course, and because 
of the tremendous interest in lady riders, a 


Stewards (above) at the Middleburg Hunt Meet 
detected careless riding by Mike Ryan (left) 
when she rode Cross Hill to 3rd place finish. 
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Story by Anne Christmas 
Photographs by Robert 
Walker and W. M. Ball 

record-setting crowd of 8,500 was on hand— 
more people than Middleburg had seen before, 
even in the days when President John F. 
Kennedy was likely to drop by and see the fun. 

Also riding in the race was the country’s 
leading steeplechase jockey, Joe L. Aitcheson, 

Jr., on Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Jaunty from the 
barn of trainer Mike Smithwick, who has first 
call on Joe’s riding services. 

As for Cross Hill, he was trained by Joe’s 
father, J. Leiter Aitcheson, Sr., who has handled 
the Smiths’ horses for many years. The Aitche- 
sons’ farm is about three miles from the long¬ 
time home of Mary Ryan’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Ryan, on Brooklyn Bridge road, 
just outside of Laurel. 

Flocks of Ryans, Aitchesons and assorted 
friends were gripping binoculars and pacing on 
headed to the post. 



the greensward as this first race on the card 


Mary’s horse lived up to everybody’s expectations by jumping well, but the educated eyes 
of all those knowledgeable horse folk instantly sensed that something was amiss as the field came 
down the home stretch. 


In less time than it takes to describe it, Joe and Jaunty hit the ground on the flat, within a 
few yards of the finish. 

His long years of experience were by no means wasted. Joe Aitcheson, who has suffered broken 
bones in greater numbers than he cares to count, rolled in his usual style. His only injury was to 
his upper lip, which he bit when the horse went down. Neither he nor Jaunty was injured 
otherwise. 

Unaware of what was happening behind her, Mary Ryan finished third on Cross Hill, thus 
becoming the only girl to "get in the money’’ in a jumping race—a statement that held true at 
least through Virginia Gold Cup Day. 

(Women riders Kassie Chatfield-Taylor and Ready Snodgrass, both Virginians, have ridden 
over fences, and Holly Halleck, 17, of Potomac, Md. has ridden on the flat at a hunt meet, 
but none has been on a money winner.) 

As she walked back to weigh in from that first venture, Mikey Ryan learned that she had 
run into trouble without knowing it. 
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Within moments, she was informed—from 
the lofty reaches of the stewards’ stand—that 
they wished to talk to her shortly. 

Several other riders (masculine) made the 
ascent up the rickety stairs, one at a time. 

There was some hand-waving. A small knot 
of intensely interested people gathered below, 
staring upward. 

Aloud, they wondered what was going on 
overhead. 

Looking forlorn and utterly alone, America’s 
first girl steeplechase jockey responded to a 
sign from the stand. Stayed a few, miserable 
moments. Came down again. 

‘They said I was responsible for Joe’s fall,” 
she told her parents, her tremendous blue eyes 
looking glazed. “They said it was careless 
riding and failure to maintain a straight course.” 

The senior Aitchesons, as deeply concerned 
over Mary as her own parents, comforted her 
as best they could. The same thing had 
happened uncounted times before, to uncounted 
young jocks, they pointed out; it was, after all, 
racing; nobody blamed her. 

Time helped, as time usually does. Soon her 
riding assignment in the last race rolled around. 
It was a flat event in which she rode another 
Aitcheson - trained horse, Chalerie, owned by 
Edward Smith. 

Trouble? No chance. This time she was as 
overly aware of her immediate surroundings as 
a new Cadillac owner at rush hour. Chalerie 
finished eighth. 

Meanwhile the word came down from on 
high. Jockey M. Ryan was fined $10 for the 
earlier incident. 

It was, in short, a somewhat traumatic day. 

After several other hunt meets, she now has 
become accustomed to the tension and the 
varying vicissitudes of riding in races. 

“Y’know,” said Joe Aitcheson, whose practised 
eye has been studying his young neighbor s 
riding style for many a year, “she is a real good 
rider. My dad sure likes the way she gets along 
with horses.” 

Outside of the Ryan household, nobody 
knows Mike Ryan any more thoroughly than 
the Aitchesons. 

She refers to Joe’s father as “Uncle Leiter 
and credits him with teaching her everything 
she knows about horses . . . “except for my 
father, of course.” 

Her dad has a large automobile agency in 
Laurel, and he occasionally lends her a fiery 


red job that he himself enjoys driving. Its 
horn merrily sounds the melody: “See the 
U. S. A. in your Chev-ro-let.” 

“I love to borrow this car,” confessed Mary, 
smiling at it as lovingly as she would at a 
beloved horse. “Normally, I drive a red Malibu. 
Without the horn, of course.” 

It may come as a shock to the parents of 
horse mad children to learn that this genera¬ 
tion’s first woman jumping rider is also a 
student. 

Mary, a graduate of Laurel High School, 
majored in languages at the University of 
Maryland, from which she was graduated in 
February. Her minor was German, and she 
also fancies Italian. 

She spent last summer in and around Paris, 
improving her accent and looking into the 
training center at Chantilly, where she would 
like to get a job some day. 

It was her second trip abroad. She also went 
three years ago with one of her sisters, making 
the grand tour through France, Germany, Italy 
and Austria. 

Unlike most Maryland youngsters who wind 
up in the horse game, Mary seldom rode a 
pony. She rode her family’s point-to-point 
horses as long ago as she can remember, and 
got aboard a pony only occasionally for “a few 
lessons at Uncle Whitney’s”—the late Whitney 
Aitcheson who lived next door to Leiter. His 
widow still maintains a sizable barn. 

On the subject of dating, young Miss Ryan 
maintains a silence that would be laudable in 
any big stable of runners. 

Asked about how frequently she dates, she 
replied: 

“Uh . . . well . . . not much, really.” 

The questioner might just as well have 
inquired how fast the Big Horse worked. 

In a noteworthy non sequitur, she did say: 

“I love to dance. That’s one thing I do 
enjoy ... all the new stuff, of course.” 

Earlier this spring, Mary bounced out of 
the house about 5:15 a. m. daily to work at 
Pimlico for trainer B. P. (Toughy) Hacker, for 
whom she has exercised horses whenever 
possible for the past four years. She says 


Mike rode again at Fair Hill, this time on 
Alfred H. Smith, Sr.'s Lee Hill, trained by 
J. L. Aitcheson, Sr. The Aitchesons and the 
Ryans are friends and neighbors in Laurel. 
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she has learned “a tremendous lot about the 
race track” from him. 

Currently, she is spending her mornings at 
Leiter Aitcheson’s, where she wears schooling 
chaps and boots on schooling days. 

"I’ve always wanted to ride over jumps, even 
before Kathy Kusner first applied for a license, 
she said. "Ive never had any ideas about riding 
on the flat, though—only over jumps.” 

Right now, she plans to stick with horses. 
However, she does have a number of options, 
such as working for the federal government in 
the field of languages, or even teaching. 

She is well oriented to athletics; Joe Aitcheson 
was saying, the other day, that he was able to 
beat her in a mile race on foot, which ' doesn t 
happen often.” 


Informed of this conversation, Mike Ryan 
said with a laugh: "He beat me pretty badly; 
he’s completely fit, you know.” 

She herself is "crazy about track—I love to 
run and jump on my own feet.” She also likes 
to ski (a field in which she’s an expert, of 
course). 

Her present schedule involves working at the 
Aitcheson farm until about 2 p. m. each day, 
then going home for a nap, and then riding 
late in the day at the nearby farm of P. G. 
Melbourne, III, where she is breaking a filly 
and galloping several horses. 

In her spare time—what there is of it—she 
likes clothes and sun-bathing. 

It all goes to prove that girl jockeys are 
really girls, first of all. • 
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OLD SHARON FARM 

Jobstown, N.J. Owner, Mr. Leslie Shaw 


Barn Buildings designed and constructed by 

TIMBER-CRAFT POLE BUILDING CO 

Box 43 . Frederick. Maryland ( 301 ) 662-8204 

YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED Night Phone 865-5247 

'The finest there is in Pole-type construction" 
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This Village Smithy Is A 104-Pound Girl 



WhoWorksAtHer 
Anvil Like A Man 


A.rdeII Russell Cox tied her blacksmith’s 
apron around her 104-pound frame, walked to 
her truck and picked up her box of horseshoer’s 
tools. 

Her husband, Arthur T. Cox, led out the 
horse which was to be shod. 

The 2 5-year-old woman horseshoer talked 
easily as she sorted through her utensils. Tug¬ 
ging hard, she shoved her anvil to the edge of 
the truck where it would be easier to work with. 

Was she Maryland’s only lady blacksmith? 

"Yes,” she answered, "I’ve only heard of 
three or four others in the country. One’s in 
North Dakota, another’s in Alabama . . . they’re 
scattered around pretty far apart.” 

How had she happened to become a black¬ 
smith? 

"I was complaining to Dr. (Fred L.) Lewis 
one day about how expensive it was for a 4-H 
girl to keep her horses’ feet trimmed. That 
was about seven years ago, I guess. Well, he 
said why didn t I learn to do my own work on 
their feet? So I thought about it a little and 
realized he was right. I decided to do the work 
myself.” 

Dr. Lewis, an Ellicott City veterinarian, 
helped the young girl by teaching her the 
anatomy of the horse's foot. "He gave me books 
to read and then explained what I had studied. 
For eight months I learned on my own horses. 

"Then, on July 7, 1963, I did my first pro¬ 
fessional job. After that, I never advertised or 
did anything to promote my horsehoeing busi¬ 
ness. But my phone started ringing. The calls 
were coming from all around. Mostly people 
with $100 horses who couldn’t get a man to 
come to their farm just to shoe one or two 
horses.” 

How can such a little girl do such hard, 
heavy work? 

"You don't need strength or size to be a 
horseshoer, explains Mrs. Cox. "You’ve got to 
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Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Peter Winants 


keep ahead of your horse in wit. If you can’t 
outwit them, you can’t do it. 

"The only place I feel the strain is in my 
back. In early spring (after a light winter 
workload) I can’t shoe more than four or five 
a day. I’m dead.” 

At $12 a shoeing job and $5 a trim, the 
financial rewards are substantial, even on a 
bad day. 

"The most I’ve ever done in one day was 
e ght,” continues Ardell. "They were all shod 
all around that day.” 

Mr. Cox, a walking mailman attached to the 
Rockville post office., recalls that his wife came 
home somewhat bedraggled after her work on 
that particular Saturday. 

"She looked,” said Art, "like she had been 
plowing a field. All dirty, sweaty and tired.” 

The Coxes have been married one year. They 
live in a trailer located behind the main house 
at her parents’ 125-acre farm near Woodbine. 
Mrs. Cox’s father, Kenneth W. Russell, is an 
electronics engineer for the Johns Hopkins 
Applied Physics Laboratory. "His work,” says 
Ardell, "is classified. I really don’t know what 
he does. He flies around the country a lot, 
checking ships in harbors and things like that.” 

Ardell’s mother, Sandra Russell, is a mani¬ 
curist. 

"Actually my work is a lot like my mother’s,” 
says Mrs. Cox. "She works on people and I 
work on horses.” 

Raised in Adelphi (a town between Langley 
Park and College Park), Ardell has been "horse 
crazy” ever s'nce she found a neighbor girl rid¬ 
ing a horse past her house. 

"I was 6 or 7 at the time,” recalls Ardell. 
"Whenever I saw her out riding, I’d chase after 
her. She finally noticed me and asked if I’d like 
to learn how to ride. After she taught me a few 
things, I found a riding academy behind the 
University of Maryland where they’d let me 
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hang around. I used to get on my bicycle and 
ride over to it after school. When I was 12 my 
parents bought me a horse.” 

Ardell’s father has always been an animal 
lover. 

"When I was a little girl, he’d say: 'Someday 
we’ll have a farm. And we’ll get every kind of 
animal imaginable. More animals than they 
have in a 200 .’ ” 

The farm has become a reality and so have 
the animals. 

The parents keep a monkey in their house 
at Honey Hill Farm. Ardell and Art maintain 
three trained rats and eight mice in their 
trailer. There are fifteen horses on the farm 
plus innumerable dogs and cats. 

It was only with reluctance that Ardell ever 
set foot inside a college. 

"My parents had to shove me out of the 
house to make me go,” says the lady horse - 
shoer. "I went one semester to Norman Col¬ 
lege in Norman Park, Georgia. Then I quit. 
When I came home, I brought one of those 
Georgia Quarter Horses home with me.” 

In 1966 she went to work for C. Oliver 
Goldsmith as an exercise girl. Then, a little 


later, she galloped horses for J. Leiter Aitche- 
son. Among the horses she rode at the 
Aitcheson farm in Laurel was Tuscalee "the 
nicest horse I’ve ever handled.” 

Although she enjoyed her work as an exer¬ 
cise girl, Ardell became convinced that the pay 
was better in other professions. "I wanted 
fringe benefits. Things like hospitalization in¬ 
surance, for example.” 

Eventually she decided to restrict her horse 
work to shoeing and to get a full time job as a 
laboratory technician. 

Today she is a horseshoer on week-ends and 
holidays, working the rest of the time for 
Microbiological Associates in Walkersville. At 
the lab Mrs. Cox is in charge of a colony of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 rats which retail for ex¬ 
perimental work at between $1.57 to $2.50 a 
piece. 

To fill out her idle hours, she has been go¬ 
ing to school two nights a week. 

I have a class in Frederick on Monday 
nights,” says Mrs. Cox, "and one at the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Health near Washington on 
Wednesdays. I m studying ecology and micro¬ 
biology at Frederick and animal science at NIH. 
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"Next month I’m taking a week off for a 
course at the New York University’s Agricul¬ 
tural and Technological College. I’ll study in 
a special course on the care and management 
of animals—rats, mice, dogs, cats and monkeys.” 

What does Mrs. Cox’s work involve at the 
Walkersville laboratories? 

’’Every day is something different,” she ex¬ 
plains. ’’Mondays, for example, is weaning day. 
The rats are raised in a controlled environment, 
all delivered by Caesarian section. This makes 
them free of pathogens. 


Opposite page, Mr. and Mrs. Cox look over one of their fields on the 125-acre Woodbine (Md.) 
farm owned by Kenneth Russell, father of Mrs. Cox. Above, Ardell shows off one of her trained 
rats in her house trailer home. Below, Ardell poses yearling Arabian stallion, Asmara Famirajah. 
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/looking $oz a Show Prospect? 

We can provide the horse or pcny that is right for you. 

• Riding Lessons 

• Showing 

• Boarding 

• Training 

• Legging-Up 

• Indoor Ring 

One hundred acres with board fencing, large modern barn, turn-out shed in heart 
of Elkridge-Harford hunting country. 

Mrs. Sylvia Hechter WINTERS RUN FARM Fallston, Maryland 

(301) 557-7151 




"First thing I do when I get there in the 
mornings is take a shower. Everybody has to 
shower and then put on clothes that have been 
autoclaved (made sterile by treatment in a 
steam pressure chamber). When I take my 
shower, I say to myself: This isn’t for me. It’s 
for the rats.’ 

"We have four buildings at the lab. Each 
building has two colonies of rats. 

"All of the equipment is sterilized by an 
acid spray bath. The cages are washed in auto¬ 
matic washers. I keep trying to dream up some¬ 
thing like that for my horse stalls. 

Mrs. Cox didn’t think she’d like the rats too 
much when she first started to work on them. 
But now she’s come to find that rats have dis¬ 
tinct personalities. "People,” she says, "think 
of all rats like they were wild rats. They’re 
completely different. I’d kill a common rat 
without thinking about it. But the ones we 
raise are really nice pets.” 

To prove the point to her husband, she 
brought three males home with her last year. 

"I didn’t think I’d like them,” says Art. 
"Now they’re real pets. We named them 
Homer, Jethro and Jasper. We let them loose 


in our trailer and each one will come when you 
call his name. Lots of times at night while 
we’re laying in bed watching television we let 
them play around the room. They’ll come right 
up to us when we call them.” 

Mrs. Cox invited her visitors into the room 
where the three rats are caged. 

"Don’t knock into the garden,” she said. 
"That’s my husband’s. He’s growing peppers.” 

The rats, with nippled bottles hanging over 
their heads, frolicked lazily for the visitors. 
Beside the cage were two long, narrow bins of 
dirt in which Mr. Cox’s peppers were getting 
a start before being transplated to the big, 
outdoor garden. 

Mrs. Cox took her rats from their cage and 
turned them loose. They didn’t come when 
called, but this., she explained, was because 
strangers were in the room. "They even get 
upset," she added, "when my father’s here.” 

In addition to overseeing the production of 
rats, Mrs. Cox also breeds horses. 

She stands a grade stallion ($25 stud fee) 
and recently acquired the yearling stud colt 
Asmara Famirajah. The grade stallion’s name 
is Bali Hai. The yearling is an Arabian and at 
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Towson, Md. 21204 
408-10 York Road Va. 3-6050 



$2,000 represents the biggest expenditure for 
horseflesh ever made by the Coxes. 

Asmara Famirajah will enter stud in 1970. 
"I want to break him first,” says Mrs. Cox of 
her purchase made in Connecticut. "That way 
he’ll be a lot easier to handle.” 

Mrs. Cox stands 5 feet 3 inches. 

To demonstrate her shoeing technique, she 
had her husband lead out a horse on which she 
immediately went to work. 

"I guarantee my shoeing job for four weeks,” 
she said while rasping a hoof. ”1 think women 
can get along better with horses than men. It’s 
surprising the number of horses I can shoe that 
men have shaken up real bad. All I ask is that 
the person holding the horse let me do it my 
way. They’ve got to stand them right. That’s 
important. I’m not strong enough to hold up a 
horse that wants to lay on me. 

’’I’ve only had one horse that really tried to 
get me. He was spoiled rotten. I took off and 
hit him a couple of times. Now he gives me no 
trouble.” 

Asked if he was tempted to learn the horse¬ 
shoeing business, Art Cox shook his head. 
"When I have the time, I hold them for her,” 
he replied. "I say let her take care of the man’s 
work. Maybe I’ll take up cake decorating.” 

Mrs. Cox says the book she found most help¬ 
ful in her horseshoeing education was the Army 
Technical Manual. But she carries another— 
O. R. Adams’ "Lameness In Horses” around 
with her in her truck. 

”1 take that with me,” she explained, "not 
for my own use but so my customers can under¬ 
stand what’s wrong with their horses’ feet. 
Most of my clients are green and they’ve mostly 
got broken down race horses. If I can spot 
their ailment in my book and show it to them, 
they’re always appreciative.” • 


Saratoga ’69 

accent on performance 

this is 

TWICE CITED 



victorious 
and all alone 
.in last season’s 
Rockette Stakes, 
her yearling 
half-brother 
from the first crop 
of champion 
Tom Rolfe 
will be offered at 

Saratoga ’69 
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Humphrey S. Finney, Chairman 
John M. S. Finney, President, Gen. Mgr. 
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Mrs. Nathan Cohen 

Mister Diz 

2-yo champion & best 2-yo colt 


Mrs. E. Edward Houghton 

First Noel 

(Anderson Fowler) 
Best 3-yo filly 


Peter Fuller 

Dancer s Image 
3-yo champion & best 3-yo colt 







300 Attend MHBA’s 
Annual May Dinner 


Perry Alexander 

Politely 

(Mrs. Richard C. duPont) 
Champion filly & mare, 
champion turf runner, 
Horse of the Year 


1 hree hundred guests and members of the Mary¬ 
land Horse Breeders Association attended the organi¬ 
zation’s annual awards dinner at the Green Spring 
Inn last month. 

Honored were the breeders of the best Maryland- 
bred performers of the 1968 season. Joe B. Hickey, 
Jr., who annually selects the Maryland-bred cham¬ 
pions, made the presentations with the assistance of 
Snowden Carter, the MHBA’s general manager. 

In addition to the awards to the breeders of the 
champions. Dr. Robert A. Leonard, the MHBA’s 
retiring president, was honored with a silver cigarette 
box presented to him by the new president, Hal 
C. B. Clagett, on behalf of the MHBA’s 1968 board 
of directors. 

Photographs on these pages show Mr. Hickey 
making the presentations to the various recipients. 
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Harold H. Ferguson 

Show Off 

(Vanderbilt’s Sagamore Farm) 
Best 2-yo filly 


Harold H. Polk 

Jim J. 

Best 4-yo & up (male) 


Alfred H. Smith 

Tnscalee 

Champion jumper 



Photographs by Peter Winants 


At left. Dr. Robert A. Leonard, the MHBA's retiring president, 
receives award from Snowden Carter (center) and Hal C. B. 
Clagett (right). Below, Peter Fuller's farm manager, Bob 
Casey, talks with Mr. and Mrs. J. Marshall Smith. 
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Final Call 


Our carpet takes off at Kennedy International 
Airport on August 5. Before it returns on Sep¬ 
tember 5, tour members will have visited horse 
centers in Ireland, England, France, Germany, 

Italy, Alexandria, Beirut, Amman, Spain and 
Portugal. 

Invitation Only 

Many of the stud farms and racing centers are 
not open to the general public. This tour group 
(which includes the editors of two national horse 
magazines) has been invited to see these studs 
and dine with the owners. 

Tour Leader 

Snowden Carter, editor of THE MARYLAND 
HORSE. 

For further information , write: Betty and Hugo Larsen , 7212 Boulevard 
East , North Bergen , New Jersey-07047; all-inclusive price is $2,095. 
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Scene from the first yearling sale at Keeneland. This year's sale, our 25th Anniversary, is being held 
in Keeneland's new ultra-modern sales pavilion with seating for 820 persons. 


The World's Greatest 

Summer Sale of Yearlings 

JULY 21-22 

313 Head 185 Colts 128 Fillies 

TsTIMIIM) 

*EENELAND SALES, C/O KEENELAND ASSOCIATION, INC., POST OFFICE BOX 1690, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 40501 




BIG BRAVE 


Maryland’s Leading Young sire in 
Average Earnings Index 
1968 


ALSO IN TOP 4% NATIONALLY 


A fine start for this 
impeccably bred son of 
*Turn-to from Sequoia by 
*Princequillo, the leading 
sire of broodmares —again in 1968 

BOOK FULL 

Accepting for 1970 Season 

(Property of A. B. Hancock, Jr., W. Hoggin Perry 
and Country Life Farm) 


STANDING AT 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


BEL AIR, MD. 21014 


JOHN P. PONS 
(301) 838-3780 


JOSEPH P. PONS 
(301) 838-5070 
879-1952 


879-1951 
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AMERICAN HORSE COUNCIL 

WokiK^twi Neui^lettw 


AMERICAN HORSE COUNCIL, INC. 

1735 K St., N.W. Washington, D. C. (202) 296-4031 


Thruston Morton, President 
Henry Durham, Executive Director 


The American Horse Council, recently or¬ 
ganized to represent the total horse industry, 
has set its sights on six specific goals. 

Ed Honnen., Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, lists the objectives as follows: 

1. Economic research and utilization of 
factual data to better inform the industry, 
legislative bodies and the public in general as 
to the full significance of the industry in the 
current and future economy of the country. 

2. Expand opportunity for wider youth 
participation by supporting all horse youth 
programs such as the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Extension Service, 4H programs, 
Future Farmers of America, Boy Scouts, and 
stimulating new programs. Also, the promotion 
of research that will make it possible to produce 
and maintain a horse more economically so 
that more youngsters and recreation minded 
adults can afford to own one. The horse is the 
greatest single vehicle for youth development 
in existence today. 

3. Expand the role and opportunity for use 
of pleasure horses, the promotion of national 
and state bridle trail systems, the use of the 
wilderness areas and national parks and the 
provision of public parks and facilities for 
equestrian recreation and sports comparable to 
those maintained for other sports. 

4. Standardization of state, national and 
international quarantine and disease control 
regulations to expedite and further safeguard 
transportation of horses. 

5. Promote medical research for the benefit 
of the horse by making a continuing evaluation 
of what is being done and what needs to be 
done in equine research and to add impetus 
where support is needed. 

6. A prime goal of the Council is to co¬ 
ordinate activities that will maintain a favorable 


climate for the equine industry before the 
American public. It will represent the common 
business interests of all segments of the horse 
industrial, and related organizations to help 
create and foster a better business climate. 

To fulfill this purpose, the Council will be 
sponsoring economic and biologic research as 
this affects the business activities of the horse 
industry. It may also make appearances before 
legislative bodies or committees and submit 
statements and communications to such bodies 
for evaluation, and further engage in infor¬ 
mative communications between Council mem¬ 
bers and organizations sponsoring the Council 
with respect to legislation of direct interest. 

Of particular interest is proposed tax legis¬ 
lation now before the Congress which in its 
present form could be crippling to the horse 
industry. However, it is reported that congress¬ 
men on the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, which passes on all tax matters, have 
said that they do not favor legislation that will 
irreparably damage the livestock industry, but 
do desire to correct certain abuses. They in- 
ested breeders on the matter. 


Beautiful Setting 
For A Horse Farm 

176 Acres in Maryland 
on Mason-Dixon Line. 

1 mile north of Calvert, 10 minutes from 
J.F.K. Turnpike. Has 104 A. open - 72 A. 
woodland and meadow. Northeast Creek 
runs through property. 2 Houses and 
large barn. Priced at $93,000. 

D. P. "NICK" GENTILE, Real Estate 
4 W. Main Street, Middletown, Del. 
(302) 368-0441 or 378-2959 
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A view of the well-appointed Glen-Haven Farm 
near Windber, Pa. Mrs. Thiele emphasizes the 
importance of 'preventative maintenance' for 
horses, especially through frequent X-raying. 


Mrs. Glenn Thiele Heads Group 
Conducting Independent Equine 
Research at Pennsylvania Farm 


Opposite page, veterinarian Dr. Roy Hoffman 
(right) talks with Jack Reno, farm manager. 
Among current research projects are studies 
on equine nutrition and splint bone fusion. 
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Glen-Haven Farm Research Center 


Photographs by Peter Winants 


Sixty-five miles from the Maryland border 
outside a little western Pennsylvania town 
named Windbcr there exists a horse center 
where independent equine research is being 
carried on. 

Glenn Thiele, president and part owner of 
a multi-million dollar truck body manufactur¬ 
ing plant, is the financial backer. His wife is 
the center’s founder and operational chief. 

The center’s staff includes (in addition to 
Mrs. Thiele) Roy D. Hoffman, D.V.M., and the 
farm’s manager, Jack Reno, a graduate electrical 
engineer who years ago decided he would rather 
study the synapse of a horse’s nerve than the 
lighting of a tote board. 

The Glen-Haven program started eight years 
ago with equine nutrition as its principal goal. 


Although nutrition is still a paramount project 
today at the center, other phases of equine 
research have proved even more compelling. 
Included in this latter category is the treatment 
of fractures, particularly sesamoid fractures. 

"The sesamoid is one of the most difficult 
bones of the horse to heal,’’ explains Dr. Hoff¬ 
man in his unobtrusive, quiet manner. "It has 
a low collateral blood supply and practically 
no periosteum. Periosteum is a specialized con¬ 
nective tissue covering all bones of the animal’s 
body and possesses bone-forming potentialities. 
Each sesamoid bone must sustain the opposing 
pull of the suspensory ligaments above and 
ventral sesamoid ligaments below. Due to the 
strain and lack of nurturing, the prognosis of 
the sesamoid fracture has never been too favor¬ 
able. For the most part a fibrous union is estab- 
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lished and many times results in an enlarged 
joint and partial ankylosis. 

'Here at Glen-Haven we have developed an 
injection and technique whereby the actual frac¬ 
ture site is treated, no cast is applied and the 
animal is given controlled exercise. The results 
to date are more than gratifying and these 
horses have returned to racing in one-half the 
time normally taken to effect a union that will 
be able to withstand trauma. We have both 
apex and distal sesamoid fracture repair cases 
at the tracks. Of course not every sesamoid 
fracture can be treated. Some do not fall under 
our treatment. I am happy to say, however, the 
majority of them would. 

"Another important factor is the time ele¬ 
ment. The sooner the fracture is treated the 
better. This minimizes the formation of a 
fibrous union or a delayed union. This simply 
means that the healing process comes to a 
stop. X-rays will reveal a fracture line and 
sclerosis of the fracture ends. This in turn 
leaves a gap between the fragments which is 
then filled with fibrous tissue. This type of so- 
called union would perhaps be adequate for a 
horse turned out to pasture, but it would not 
be adequate for racing." 

In addition to his work with sesamoids, Dr. 


Hoffman has a theory regarding splint bones 
which he regards as a possible answer to a type 
of unsoundness which has baffled horsemen for 
centuries. 

In the veterinarian’s opinion, the two splint 
bones which lie beside the cannon bone must 
fuse if the horse is to attain full proficiency as 
a durable racing machine. 

On this fusion of the splint bones, Dr. Hoff¬ 
man says: 

"When working with the undernourished, 
one cannot help but encounter the lame. They 
go hand in hand. Many of the undernourished 
horses which we treated were suffering from 
insidious lamenesses and yet no pathology was 
present. It has been accepted that upon matur¬ 
ity (4 years of age) the small splint bones fuse 
to the main bone. Metacarpal in the fore, meta¬ 
tarsus in the hind. Upon careful examination of 
our vast collection of X-rays we began to see a 
pattern. Many of our patients were past four 
years of age and yet the separation of the 
medial or inside splint bone was still apparent. 
We figured that if we could fuse this small 
bone to the parent bone we would in effect 
accomplish important structural benefits. We 
tried it and it worked. 

"Our next thought was one of preventative 
maintenance. Inasmuch as we race our 2-year- 
olds when nature is not fully equipped to 
handle the trauma, we felt that if we fused 
these bones we would produce the same leg 
structure in a 2-year-old that nature had in¬ 
tended to produce in the horse at maturity. All 
clinical evidence to date proves our theory to 
be correct." 

Commenting further on the fusion of splint 
bones, Mrs. Thiele cites a book written by two 
French horsemen, Goubaux and Barrier, en- 


Distinguished Resort near 
Virginia’s leading stables, shows, 
hunts, and meets. Golf 
and other resort sports. 
Dining, lodging. Choice 
rooms have fireplace, 
balcony. 

THE 



Boar’s Head Inn 

Chari.ottesvii.le, Va. 22901 
Brochure, Reservations, phone (703) 296-2181 
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ABSORBINE... 

Ask Hirsch Jacobs 
trainer of 
Straight Deal. 


The 1967 American Champion 
Handicap Mare has won over 
$750,000. Hirsch Jacobs, 
greatest race-winning 
trainer, says “When it 
comes to keeping horses 
in winning form, there’s 
no conditioner like 
Absorbine.” Prevent everyday 
injuries from turning into serious 
problems. Use Absorbine 
Veterinary Liniment, the 
anti-lameness conditioner. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 01101 

Also from the makers of America’s No. 1 Veterinary 
Liniment— Hooflex Veterinary Hoof Conditioner. 


'Veterinarrtf\) 
Liniment JJ 


titled, "The Exterior of The Horse.” In this 
book the following is stated: 

"As long as these small bones are not 
soldered to the principal bone in consequence 
of the normal ossification of their ligament 
of union, they tend to glide up and down 
in a measure proportional to the weight 
which they sustain. Whence results rupture 
of the ligamentous fibres, which is propa¬ 
gated to the periosteum, irritates the latter, 
and causes a periostitis with the appearance 
of one or more tumors upon the tract of the 
metacarpal or metatarsal synarthrodial articu¬ 
lations. 

"It is easily understood from this that the 
formation of splints is a disease more fre¬ 
quent in young horses used too young, and 
without moderation, for heavy work, than 
in old horses, in which the process of co¬ 
ossification of the bones of the canon has 
already been completed." 

Says Mrs. Thiele: "It fascinates me that the 
above quote was taken from a book published 
in 1904. What I am trying to say is this. Our 
theory is solid fact and not one glibly dreamed 


up. Therefore, our entire program is one of 
complementing nature rather than defying 
her." 

Glen-Haven is also pioneering work on 
wobblers. On this subject, Dr. Hoffman re¬ 
marked: 

Innovators of any kind lend themselves to 
ridicule. Late in the 1930’s I pioneered the use 
of Vitamin A for cattle. I was ridiculed then, 
but now it is accepted. And so it is with the 
wobblers we are working with. Inasmuch as our 
fracture repair work is so dramatic we were told 
not to muddy the waters by working with such 
an insurmountable task as the wobbler syn¬ 
drome. 

"Right now we have five wobblers here at 
the farm in various stages of recovery. The 
bio-chemistries of these animals are beginning 
to tell us a story and whether or not we cure 
all of them is not as important as the fact that 
we are slowly accumulating enough clinical data 
whereby one day we may be able to pinpoint 
the cause and accurately predict if a young 
animal is predisposed to such an ailment. And 
too, it is from these controlled bio-chemistries 
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being taken on many of the animals sent here 
for treatment that one day we may be able to 
diagnose other ailments that of this writing 
must be placed into the category of the 
unknown. 

"Mrs. Thiele’s dream,” said Mr. Reno, "is to 
have horsemen found and fund an organization 
which she would name HELP. HELP stands for 
Horsemen’s Equine Lab Program. She claims 
we cannot continue to hide our heads in sand 
when we have at hand equipment to guide us 
in an intelligent and sophisticated program of 
proper diagnosis. It is her firm conviction if 
we are to get the job done it must be sponsored 
and supported by the laymen. 

"I must admit when I first came to the farm 
I was startled at some of the theories, but once 
here and daily watching the results—I, too, 
have become a convert. 

"At this farm nothing is taken for granted. 
We measure everything and everything is re¬ 
corded. We are brain-washed to the impor¬ 
tance of accurate blood analysis. On the day we 
withdraw blood for a sample it is precise team 
work. A set-fast period has been established. 

I take the sample at a specific time, Mrs. Thiele 
arrives at the stable on schedule and at the 
hospital lab on schedule. Therefore, one day 
our bio-chemistries will tell an accurate story. 
Doctor wants 100 before he publishes the 
results so it will cost approximately $2,400, and 
Mrs. Thiele will have driven to and from the 
hospital for a total of 2,000 miles. 

"Working here with Dr. Hoffman and Mrs. 
Thiele is a great experience. I have seen recov¬ 
eries that are hard to believe. I always went 
along with the idea that the horse didn’t have 
too much kidney trouble, but this just can’t be 
true. It is standard procedure to do an urin¬ 
alysis on the horses sent here; and it is a rare 
day we find a normal one. The pH’s are either 
too acid or too alkaline. Here again, we come 
back to the feed formula and the importance 
of balance. I can only tell you this, ailments 
both in the Standardbred and Thoroughbred 
that I was convinced were beyond remedy can 
be corrected many times just through a prop¬ 
erly balanced diet.” 

Last year 132 horses were treated at Glen- 
Haven and Mrs. Thiele believes 90 per cent 
were "complete successes.” 

Commenting on trainers, Mr. Thiele said: 
"One thing that completely perplexes me is 
the refusal to use the X-ray as continual main¬ 
tenance equipment. How a trainer can stand 
and look at an ankle and be so certain a hair¬ 


line fracture isn’t present is beyond me. Some 
of our work at the plant (Mr. Thiele manu¬ 
factures truck bodies) is precision. The slight¬ 
est crack in the steel would be disastrous. For 
this reason we Zyglow (a form of X-ray) and 
many times find imperfections that would be 
impossible for the naked eye to detect. As steel 
fatigues, bone fatigues. 

"A friend of mine once entered an Offen- 
hauser in a race where 30 other Offenhausers 
were entered. This is like having 30 Bold 
Rulers in one race. I questioned him as to what 
would determine the winner other than racing 
luck. 

I would be a fool to trust to luck alone,’ 
he said, ’when I have at my disposal scientific 
equipment to assure me of a quality perform¬ 
ance. The parts of my auto are X-rayed for 
hidden cracks, the car is tuned for atmospheric 
changes, the tires are critically inspected, and 
the smallest detail is not overlooked. I have a 
regular racing lab on wheels.’ 

That proves to me that preventative main¬ 
tenance is paying off. They continue to race 
the 500 in faster and faster times.” • 


Ceramic Bone Replacements 

A unique, porous ceramic, designed speci¬ 
fically for bone replacement, is being tested at 
Ohio State University. 

Prostheses—replacing the distal end of the 
femur—have been implanted in eight monkeys 
with no sign of biological rejection after five 
months. 

Natural attachment of ligaments to the cera¬ 
mic has not yet been obtained. Changes have 
been made in the ceramic’s porosity to achieve 
this result. 

The new ceramic, made entirely from alu¬ 
minum oxide, offers the potential of being 
made during an operation, modeled from a 
mold of the actual bone to be replaced. 

No "binding” material is used in the ceramic 
prosthesis, but it is impregnated with epoxy 
resin at bearing surfaces and where no tissue 
attachment is desired. 

The same material has been implanted in 
the gums of monkeys to replace extracted 
teeth. 

Ceramic is generally considered too brittle 
for tooth replacement but the strength of this 
material can be controlled in the firing process 
from weaker than bone to much stronger. 
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Maryland Fund Races For Maryland’s Minor Tracks 


TIMONIUM — Aug. 9 through Sept. 6 

$12,500 purse.— For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. One mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Non-winners of two races in 1969 
other than maiden or claiming. One mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Five- and three-quarter furlongs. 

$12,500 purse.— The Timonium Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. One mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Sired and foaled preferred. 
Seven furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Non-winners of two races other than maiden 
or claiming. Seven furlongs. 

$14,000 purse.— For 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. The All Maryland Handicap. Highweights 
preferred. Seven furlongs. 


HAGERSTOWN — Sept. 8 through Sept. 27 

$ 5,000 purse.— The Harold F. Bester Handicap. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. Six furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— The Henry J. Carroll Handicap. For 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. Six furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— The Hub City Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. Six furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-olds and up, fillies and mares. Overnight Handicap. Highweights 
preferred. Six Furlongs. 


MARLBORO — Sept. 29 through Oct. 18 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Non-winners of $3,250. Six- and a-half 
furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. One mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. One Mile. 

$ 5,000 purse.— For 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Six- and a-half furlongs. 

$ 5,000 purse.— The Potomac Plate. For 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. One mile. 

$10,000 purse.— The Marlboro Handicap. For 3-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland. Highweights 
preferred. One mile. 


Purses are exclusive of breeder and stallion bonuses. In all Maryland Fund races a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of gross 

purse is paid to breeder of the winner and a sum equivalent to 5 per cent of gross purse is paid to owner of stallion which 

sired winner, providing stallion stood in Maryland at the time winner was conceived. 
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Broodmares and foals on a cool June morning 
at Dr. Raymond Murphy's Bowling Brook Farm. 


'IflazyCand 
JoaC *T2epozt 



ANCIENT URGE, by *Ambiorix, br.f., April 21, 
by Tambourine. Helen L. Jennings. Mare to 
Tambourine. 

ANY MORE, by Shut Out, ch.c., April 7, by Quad¬ 
rangle. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Jay. Mare to Big 
Brave. 

BABULINA, by # My Babu, ch.c., January 24, by 
Map Maker. Gough W. Thompson. Mare to 
Go Lightly. 

BELLS OF SHANDON, by ^Shannon II, ch.c., 
April 27, by Due de Great. George Byrne. Mare 
to *Vimy Ridge. 

BEND SAILS, by *Ambiorix, b.c., April 17, by 
Northern Dancer. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to 
Dancer’s Image. 

BERELIA, by *Auralia, dk.b.f., February 16, by 
Gun Bow. Mrs. B. Donaldson. Mare to Dancer’s 
Image. 

BEVVY, by ^Leslie Boy, gr.c., March 19, by Nail. 
Victor N. Rude. Marc to *Tudorka. 

*BLACKOUT II, by Delirium, br.c., January 22, by 
Tom Rolfe. Woodside Stud. Mare to Ridan. 

BRASS WEDDING, by Commodore M., b.c., April 
29, by Due de Great. Don McCoy. Mare to Due 
de Great. 


BRAVELY WAVING, by Sun Again, b.f., April 
10, by Ira Eaker. Seymour Cohn. Mare to Doctor 
Bill. 

BREUGAIRE, by First Fiddle, br.c., April 14, by 
Patotero. Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Burkheimer. Mare- 
to Our Dad. 

BRIER BUSH, by Gain a’ Foot, b.f., April 10 by 
Prince Dare. Dr. P. A. Rothfuss. Mare to Mar¬ 
tins Rullah. 


BROW BROOK, by Lurullah, b.f., April 4, by 
Prince John. J I B. Farm. Marc to Big Pete. 

CALL ME GERRI, by *Solar Slipper, b.f., March 
30, by Art Market. Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Riggs. 
Mare to Beekeeper. 

CAPTURE EVE, by Thinking Cap, b.c., April 26 
by Sunrise Flight. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O'Don¬ 
ovan. Mare to Sailor. 

CARA LISE I IE, by Sir Ruler, b.c., April 7 by 

r ACCM? 9° nald Lord - Mart to Rifiht Proud. 

CASSIE BLUE, by Inside Tract, ch.c.. May 1, by 
Niksar. Kings Point Stables. Mare to Niksar. 

♦CEN FELLA II, by San Justo, b.f., April 10, by Big 
Valley Farm. Mare to Solo Landing. 

CHARMING BEE, by *Nilo, b.f., March 7, by 
Right Proud. Danada Farm. Mare to Right Proud. 
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CHERRY JUBILEE, by One Hitter, b.f., April 2, 
by Right Proud. F. J. Daminger. Mare to Right 
Proud. 

CHIVES, by Roman Patrol, b.f., April 10, by John 
William. Alan Rosoff. Mare to John William. 

CHUSINIA, by Woodchuck, b.c., March 22, by 
Solo Landing. Harold Bensing. Mare to Solo 
Landing. 

CLASSICALITY, by *Sirte, ch.c., April 21, by Gen¬ 
eral Staff. Mede Cahaba Stable and Stud. Mare to 
General Staff. 

COASTAL TRADE, by ^Coastal Traffic, dk.b.c., 
March 23, by Lucky Debonair. Glade Valley 
Farm. Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

COOL CHICK, by Model Cadet, b.c., May 19, by 
Right Proud. Danada Farm. Mare to Right 
Proud. 

COUNTESS HILDA, by # Tulyar, b.c., March 20, 
by Go Lightly. Gough W. Thompson. Mare to 
Go Lightly. 

*DANAE II, by *The Solicitor II, ch.c., April 21, 
by Salt Spray. Woodside Stud. Mare to Impres¬ 
sive. 

DANCING BROOK, by Bull Lead, blk.c., March 
31, by Weather Prophet. Dr. John C. Fowble. 
Mare to Weather Prophet. 

DARDANETTE, by *Ardan, b.f., February 24, by 
Bold Monarch. Milton Polinger. Mare to Big 
Pete. 

DARING DORIMAR, by Prince Dare, b.f., March 
27, by Big Pete. Milton Polinger. Mare to Big 
Pete. 

DAT’S ME, by Air Hero or Occupation, b.f.. May 
4, by * Pieces Of Eight II, Mrs. J. P. Jones. Mare to 
Martins Rullah. 

DAY CHECK, by Chevation, gr.f., April 15, by 
Sunrise Flight. Gough W. Thompson. Mare to 
Royal Orbit. 

DECALANE, by Decathlon, b.f., March 29, by Bold 
Monarch. Milton Polinger. Marc to Panacean. 

DISTALI, by *Alibhai, ch.c., April 5, by Ridan. 
Edward Houghton. Mare to Assemblyman. 

*DONNAWOL, by Mossborough, b.f., April 22, by 
Niksar. Wilshire Farm. Mare to Niksar. 

EXCEPTION, by Errard, b.f., March 18, by Nade, 
W. C. Freeman. Mare to Assemblyman. 

FAMOUS TELLER, by Bolinas Boy, b.f., March 
23, by Go Lightly. Gough W. Thompson. Mare 
to Go Lightly. 

FANCY FOOT, by Gain a’ Foot, b.c., April 2, by 
'■"Northern Star. C. R. Peterson. Mare to Sky 
Gem. 

FAROTOL, by Oil Capitol, ch.c., April 2, by Hasty 
Road. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to Solo Landing. 

FATIGUE, by Battlefield, ch.f., March 10, by Co¬ 
hoes. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan. Mare 
to Pied d’Or. 

FERVENT PLEA, by Rough’n Tumble, ch.f., April 
10, by Turn To Reason. Mortensen and Swartz. 
Mare to Eurasian. 

FINISHING TOUCH, by *Pappa Fourway, b.f., 
March 28, by Tom Fool. Jean R. Pancoast. Mare 
to Inbalance. 

FLEET OF FOOT, by Native Dancer, gr.f., April 
10, by Mongo. A. G. Vanderbilt. Mare to Quad¬ 
rangle. 


THE BIGGEST BARGAIN 
SINCE STYMIE WAS CLAIMED 


THE BLOOD-HORSE SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

10 WEEKS 
$3.00 

Please send The Blood-Horse to me for: 

□ 10 weeks — $3.00 

□ 1 year — $15.00 ($15.75 in Ky.) 

Name _ 

Address - 


City _State-Zip_ 


Advertising rates upon request. 


The Blood-Horse, P. O. Box 4038, 
Lexington, Ky. 40504 


This pert filly by Cohoes out of Fatigue by 
Battlefield is member of 1969 foal crop at 
Mr.-Mrs. Hugh O'Donovan's Grasslands Farm. 
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COME ONE 
COME ALL 

Consignment Auction Of 
Purebred Arabians 

August 1st—1:00 p.m. 

Quentin Riding Club 
Quentin, Pennsylvania 

All Arabian Show Next 

Three Days 

Working, pleasure, show and trail 
horses, plus breeding stock of all 
ages. 

Come on up, you'll be glad you did 

Write for Catalogs to: 

Tip Top Sales Service 
Department A 
Sanders, Kentucky 41083 

(502) 347-5535 


FLOP O LOU, by Chris K., b.c., March 26, by 
Ironman Rogel. Vernon Krebs. Mare to Ironman 
Rogel. 

FLYMAY, by Devil Diver, b.c., April 13, by Mar¬ 
tins Rullah. Milton Polinger. Mare to Bold Mon¬ 
arch. 

FORWARD LOOK, by Count Fleet, b.c., April 8, 
by Crafty Admiral. Bertram Firestone. Mare to 
Kauai King. 

FRECKLED DAZZLER, by *Nahar II, ch.c., March 
5, by Eurasian. Helen L. Jennings. Mare to 
Thinking Cap. 

FROSTY TALES, by Fisherman, b.f., February 10, 
by Double Brandy. William N. Vaughan. Mare 
to Rebellious. 

GABBY’S BABE, by Parnassus, b.f., March 6, by 
Due de Great. Michael Flynn. Mare to Ginger 
Fizz. 

GALLANT LASS, by *Gallant Man, br.f., April 18, 
by Sunrise Flight. Little M Farm. Mare to Im¬ 
pressive. 

GENERAL NOTE, by Royal Note, b.f., April 5, by 
Nashver. Pelican Stable. Mare to Nashver. 

GLADDEST YEARS, by *Alibhai, b.c., April 9, by 
Cohoes. Peter Fuller. Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

GOLDEN HEELS, by "‘Heliopolis, ch.f., April 26, 
by Olden Times. Sam Register. Mare to Northern 
Dancer. 

GREAT PLANET, by Great Circle, b.f., April 18, 
by John William. Alan Rosoff. Mare to John 
William. 

HANDY SANDY, by Tuscany, b.f., April 18, by 
John William. C. E. Howell. Mare to John 
William. 


HAPPY IS, by Bull Brier, b.c., March 13, by Mar¬ 
tins Rullah. Bernard Bond. Marc to Big Pete. 
HARCA, by Count-A-Bit, ch.f., April 23, by Mart¬ 
let. John Berardoni. Mare to ^Persian Sea. 
HARLAN COUNTY, by *Flushing II, b.f., March 

16, by Final Ruling. Mrs. H. Haffner. Marc to 
John William. 

HASTY DARLIN’, by Hasty Road, b.c., April 15, by 
Nearctic. Helen L. Jennings. Mare to Kauai 
King. 

HELENS TYE, by Bluetown, dk.b. or br.c., April 
28, by Breezy Lane. D. C. Whitaker. Mare to 
Dawn’s Chase. 

HER EXCELLENCY, by Globemaster, b.c., April 

17, by Royal Gunner. Helen L. Jennings. Mare 
to Royal Gunner. 

HIDDEN MEANING, by Palestinian, b.f., April 9, 
by Ribocco. Charles W. Engelhard. Mare to 
Northern Dancer. 

HIDDEN PLEASURE, by *Royal Serenade, ch.c., 
April 6, by *Toulouse Lautrec. R. H. Crompton, 
3rd. Mare to Impressive. 

HIDING IMP, by Imbros, b.f., March 19, by Royal 
Orbit. Jean R. Pancoast. Mare to *Young Em¬ 
peror. 

HILO HATTIE, by Native Dancer, b.c., April 6, 
by Mongo. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O Donovan. 
Mare to # Gallant Man. 

HL'LA HOP, by Hill Prince, b.c., February 26, by 
Ambiopoise. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O’Donovan. 
Mare to Knightly Manner. 

IMPROVE, by Better Self, br.f., January 28, by 
Kauai King. Helen L. Jennings. Mare to Bold 
Monarch. 

ISLAND BELLE, by Hueso, b.f., April 6, by Prince 
O’Pilsen. John E. Hughes. Mare to Eurasian. 
JANE E., by Faultless, b.c., March 29, by Panacean. 

Mrs. J. P. Jones. Mare to John William. 
KARATE SKILL, by Cohoes, br.f., April 5, by 
Eurasian. Frederick Allen. Mare to Knightly 
Manner. 

KEEP IDEALS, by Stymie, b.f., April 8, by Nail. 

George Price. Mare to Florida State. 

KEN WAR, by Iswar, blk.f., April 26, by One Sub. 

Calvin Brockdorff. Mare to Panacean. 

KIKI K., by Air Hero, b.f., March 15, by Golden 
Spy. Jean R. Pancoast. Mare to Road at Sea. 
KINGS CRUISE, by *King’s Evidence, b.f., March 
14, by Assemblyman. R. H. Crompton, 3rd. Mare 
to Nala. 

KNOT HOLE, by Shut Out, ch.f., April 18, by 
Quadrangle. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. O'Donovan. 
Mare to First Landing. 

*L’AMOUR TOUJOURS, by Never Say Die, b.f. 
February 16, by Hitting Away. Woodside’Stud! 
Mare to Barbizon. 

LEEMOWLEE, by Fritz Maisel, b.c., March 6, by 
Be Somebody. Herbert Lawrence. Mare to John 
William. 

LIKE A CHARM, by Pied d’Or, b.f., April 19 by 
Maribeau. W. A. Croll, Jr. Mare to Maribeau. 

LI ITLE SAPLING, by Top Money, ch.f., May 8, by 
Native Rythm. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Ewalt.’ 
LOCADAH, by Challedon, b.c., March 28, by 
*Peveron. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Jay. Mare to 
*Peveron. 

LOVELY AFFAIR, by More Sun, b.c., March 14, 
by First Landing. D. R. Flynn. Mare to First 
Landing. 
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LOVELY DOREEN, by Lovely Night, dk.b. or 
br.c., May 2, by Double Brandy. Arthur Lee 
Crum. Mare to Double Brandy. 

MAHMOUCHE, by Fort Salonga, ch.f., April 10, 
by Native Rythm. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Ewalt. Mare 
to Native Rythm. 

MAIA, by *Royal Gem II, b.f., April 1, by Solo 
Landing. Harry C. Erb. Mare to Noble Jay. 

MANTA H., by Manteau, b.f., May 6. by John 
William. Alan Rosofif. Mare to John William. 

MARA MISS, by Our Scholar, b.f., April 13, by 
Hail To All. Walter Fletcher. Mare to Restless 
Native. 

MARHABA, by Bagdad, b.c., February 28, by Ja¬ 
cinto. Gough W. Thompson. Mare to Nearctic. 

MARKS PET, by Attention Mark, ch.c., April 27, 
by Nail. Anthony Puglisi. Mare to Eurasian. 

MARTINETTA, by Martins Rullah, b.c., April 17, 
by Bupers. Mrs. R. Leonard. Mare to Big Pete. 

MELROSE LARUE, by Hasteville, b.f., March 20, 
by Ocala Breeze. Vernon Krebs. Mare to Chris 
K. 

MELROSE STAR, by British Buddy, ch.c., April 25, 
by Chris K. Vernon Krebs. Mare to Chris K. 

MILTSGAL, by Royal Pen, b.f., March 20, by 
:!: Roistar. Mrs. Margaret Ann Jacobs. 

MIRELMA, by Slamruler, ch.c., March 29, by First 
Landing. Emilie Bromley. Mare to Solo Landing. 

MISS AGNES, by Cyclotron, b.f., March 8, by 
Royal Orbit. Gough W. Thompson. Mare to 
Rambunctious. 

MISS ALERTED, by Alerted, ch.f., March 22, by 
Noble Jay. V. A. Palumbo and D. R. Flynn. Mare 
to The Big Boss. 

MISS DOWN UNDER, by *E1 Khobar, b.f., April 
26, by Sky Gem. Asbell Blom. Mare to Nashver. 

MISS FAIRFIELD, by Fairfield, ch.c., March 19, by 
Bronze Babu. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to John 
William. 

MISS FINGER K., by Chris K., b.c, April 22, by 
Ironman Rogel. Vernon Krebs. 

MISS GINOMEL, by Loser Weeper, b.c, April 16, 
by Cousin Ken. Charles A. Papa. Mare to Cousin 
Ken. 

MISS PARULLAH, by Martins Rullah, b.f, April 
10, by Turn to Reason. V. A. Palumbo. Mare to 
The Big Boss. 

MISS SUN TAN, by Sunglow, b.f, April 12, by 
Bold Bidder. Mrs. Edwin H. Armstrong. Mare to 
Dancer’s Image. 

MOLLUE, by Blue Rocket, b.f, April 4, by Royal 
Throb. R. A. Lambert. Mare to Prince Hara. 

MOST WANTED, by Nan’s Mink, b.f, April 21, 
by Sky Gem. Ruth Ann Gosser. Mare to Misty 
Flight. 

MOUNTAIN TOUR, by # Rico Monte, b.c, April 
18, by Telekinesis. William N. Vaughan. Mare to 
Ribolini. 

MUMTAZ MAHUBAH, by *Mahmoud, b.c. May 
8, by Knightly Manner. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. 
O’Donovan. Mare to Knightly Manner. 


Mares and foals owned by C. William Hetzer 
of Milestone Farm at Williamsport, Md., are 
pictured at right. Top photograph shows a 
Quadrangle filly and her dam, Soul Searcher 
by *Turn-to; below. Fast Exchange by Swaps 
stands with her brown colt by Globemaster. 


*MY GLORY, by Claro, b.f, April 11, by Royal 
Orbit. George Allen. Mare to Eurasian. 

MY JERCE, by War Admiral, br.f. May 2, by Rash 
Prince. Helen L. Jennings. Mare to Turn to 
Reason. 

NASHLAND, by First Landing, b.f, April 30, by 
Bold Sultan. Alois Roback. Mare to Aristocratic. 

NAT IVE PRINCESS, by Native Dancer, ch.c, 
March 29, by Royal Gunner. Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Jay. Mare to *CarIemont. 

NEL BLLL by Citation, b.c, April 24, by Right 
Proud. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Jay. Mare to Big 
Brave. 

NORSE QUEEN, by *Royal Gem II, ch.c, February 
17, by Military Plume. Bayard Tuckerman. 
Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

ONLYRLIFF, by *Hafiz, ch.c. May 11, by Sun- 
struck. Dr. C. I. Warfield. Mare to Hop Hop. 

OUR DEEDEE, by Pet Bully, b.c, April 7, by 
Tropical Breeze. W. A. Kelley. Mare to Im¬ 
pressive. 

OUT CLASS, by Olympia, b.c, April 24, by Trop¬ 
ical Breeze. W. A. Kelley. Mare to Impressive. 

OVERDRAWN, by Barbizon, b.f, March 20, by 
*Mystic II. R. H. Crompton, 3rd. Mare to Tam¬ 
bourine. 

PAPILLON, by Face East, b.f, March 15, by Flor¬ 
ida State. D. R. Flynn. Mare to Ginger Fizz. 

PERSIAN NORA, by ^Persian Road II, ch.c, March 
20, by Bronze Babu. Ann Belsito. Mare to Bronze 
Babu. 

POM POM NELLIE, by *Ribot, b.c, April 1, by 
Nade. Bayard Sharp. Mare to John William. 
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DELUXE HORSE TRANSPORTATION 



BOX 143 - COCKEYSVILLE, MARYLAND 


DAY: NO 6-1060 


NIGHT: 328-2144 


PRESSED DUCK, by Alerted, b.c., April 25, by 
Big Pete. Chester I. Soule, Jr. Mare to *Super 
Man II. 

QUAIL PRINT, by Helioscope, ch.f., April 2, by 
Jacinto. Edward Houghton. Mare to Tambourine. 

QUEEN OF THE BLUES, by Blue Prince, b.c., 
April 22, by Joe Price. Mrs. L. L. Voigt. Mare to 
Big Pete. 

QUEENS FULL, by *Princequillo, ch.c., April 15, 
by Sailor. Cortwright Wetherill. Mare to Kauai 
King. 

QUIET AGE, by Bald Eagle, b.c., March 10, by 
Rebellious. R. H. Crompton, 3rd. Mare to 
♦Mystic II. 

RANCH MAID, by Martins Rullah, b.f., April 24, 
by Legal Gain. Dr. P. A. Rothfuss. Mare to 
Aristocratic. 

REDPOLL, by *Rasper II, b.f., April 17, by Tam¬ 
bourine. Woodside Stud. Mare to Tom Rolfe. 

RHODIE, by # Rasper II, br.f., February 25, by 
Tom Rolfe. Woodside Stud. Mare to Damascus. 

♦RIGA, by Branding, ch.f., April 14, by Tam¬ 
bourine. Mrs. H. Luro. Mare to Maribeau. 

RIGHT AS RAIN, by *Rasper II, ch.c., March 20, 
by Crimson Satan. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to 
Pia Star 

RISING SUN LANE, by *St. Amour II, b.f., April 
20, by Sunrise Flight. Mrs. E. Scott. Mare to 
Royal Orbit. 

ROCKY SHORE, by ‘Rolling Rock, br.f., April 
14, by Sense of Rhythm. Mrs. W. C. Freeman. 
Mare to Thinking Cap. 

ROMAN ROULETTE, by Tissot, b.f., March 11, 
by *Vimy Ridge. V. A. Palumbo. Mare to *Vimy 
Ridge. 

ROUND VALLEY, by ‘Royal Vale, b.c., March 30, 
by Assemblyman. Anderson Fowler. Mare to 
Kauai King. 

ROYAL PRIZE, by *Royal Gem II, ch.f., March 
27, by Martins Rullah. Virginia McKenney. Mare 
to Martins Rullah. 

ROYAL ROSEMARY, by ‘Royal Charger, b.c., 
March 15, by Warfare. Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. 
O'Donovan. Mare to ‘Carlemont. 

ROYAL WAYFARER, by Royal Note, ch.f., April 
16, by ‘Royal Serenade. Glade Valley Farm. Mare 
to Solo Landing. 

ROYS RAGE, by Flying Fury, b.c., April 21, by 
Sky Gem. Dr. R. A. Wenhold. Mare to Sky Gem. 

RUTH EAKER, by Sunglow, b.f., May 3, by Ira 
Eaker. Seymour Cohn. Mare to Sky Gem. 


SADIE HAWKINS, by Loser Weeper, ch.c., April 
15, by Traffic Judge. Peter Fuller. Mare to 
Dancer’s Image. 

SADYE DARLIN, by Dark Ruler, ch.c., April 2, 
by Nail. Mrs. Ursula Delorme. Mare to Nail. 

SARI TL^DOR, by ‘King of the Tudors, b.f., Feb¬ 
ruary 28, by Rebellious. R. H. Crompton, 3rd. 
Mare to Royal Orbit. 

SAY YORE MINE, by *Cavan, b.c., April 17, by 
Ocala Breeze. Elcee H. Stable. Mare to Big Pete. 

SENEGALESE, by Olympia, b.f., May 1, by Misty 
Day. Warner Jones, Jr. Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

SENORITA JANE, by Saggy, b.f., April 28, by 
Sky Gem. GAGA Stables. Mare to Sky Gem. 

SILVER BOWL, by Uncle Miltie, b.c., April 23, by 
Sunrise Flight. Little M Farm. Mare to Impres¬ 
sive. 

SKYFORM, by Sky Clipper, b.f., April 26, by Sy-A. 
Esther Malang? Mare to Niksar. 

SMART SET, by Boss, b.c., April 5, by Noble Jay. 
J. Scandaliato. Mare to The Big Boss. 

SOLAR TAN, by ‘Solar Slipper, b.f., April 30, by 
Niksar. Ben Rub Stables. Mare to Niksar. 

SOUL SEARCHER, by *Turn-to, ch.f., April 11, by 
Quadrangle. C. Wm. Hetzer. Mare to Restless 
Native. 

SOUTH BOUND, by First Team, b.f., April 4, by 
Right Proud. F. N. Rowley. Mare to Right Proud. 

STAR FOOT, by Swashbuckler, b.f., April 21, by 
Big Brave. Dr. P. A. Rothfuss. Mare to Martins 
Rullah. 

STYLISH ABBY, by ‘Abbe Pierre, b.f., April 25, 
by Sky Gem. Gilbert Blom. Mare to Rose Argent. 

SUFIE, by ‘Heliopolis, ch.f., March 22, by Salt 
Spray. Woodside Stud. 

SUN POISE, by Equistone, br.f., April 3, by ‘Don 
Poggio. Dr. J. M. Walker. Mare to Assemblyman. 

SUN TUMBLE, by Rough’n Tumble, b.f., May 2, 
by Solo Landing. Guy H. Burt. Mare to Solo 
Landing. 

SWEET HELLER, by Helfast, b.f., April 29, by 
McLellan. Dr. R. A. Wenhold. Mare to Nashver. 

TEA AND TOAST, by Nantallah, ch.c., April 13, 
by *Arturo A. A. G. Vanderbilt. Mare to Bald 
Eagle. 

THE GOOD ROMAN, by Roman Tread, ch.c., 
April 19, by Florida State. Dana P. Brandt. Mare 
to Florida State. 

THIRD BELLE, by Third Brother, b.c., April 27, 
by John William. Milton Polinger. Mare to 
John William. 
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0 

0 

l BOARDERS WANTED 

0 

l EXCELLENT CARE AND FACILITIES 

^ Farm located in Monkton area. 

0 

0 

0 Contact George Thomas (301) 771-4127 
a (former manager of Pistorio farm) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TIN TIGRESS, by Tiger, dk.b.c., March 1, by Bold 
Monarch. Larking Hill Farm. Mare to Exclusive 
Nashua. 

TRULY GOOD, by *Tulyar, b.f., April 26, by Big 
Brave. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Jay. Mare to Big Pete. 

♦TRUSTWORTHY II, by *My Babu, b.f., March 3, 
by Right Proud. Danada Farm. Mare to Right 
Proud. 

TL^LLAMORE, by *Ossian, b.c., April 19, by Ram¬ 
bunctious. Woodside Stud. Mare to Rigorous. 

Tl^LYARTA, by *Tulyar, ch.f., March 25, by Na¬ 
tional. D. E. Taylor. Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

VALERIE J., by Great Circle, br.f., April 26, by 
Dunce. C. W. Hancock. Mare to Gun Shot. 

*VIMY FLOWER, by Vimy, b.c., March 8, by 
Prince Jay. William N. Vaughan. Mare to Bold 
Effort. 

VIRUS, by Degagc, b.c., April 18, by Oscar Award. 
Mrs. M. Neill. Mare to Eurasian. 

VITA MIA, by *Ribot, ch.f., April 14, by *Prince 
Taj. William Brady. Mare to Dancer’s Image. 

WAILA, by Cosmic Bomb, b.f., April 20 by Florida 
State. Dr. R. A. Wenhold. Mare to Doctor Bill. 

WALK OFF, by Fritz Maisel, b.f., March 2, by 
Cousin Ken. Charles A. Papa. Mare to Cousin 
Ken. 

WENDY OF IRAN, by # River War, b.f., March 19, 
by Right Proud. Victor N. Rude. Mare to Right 
Proud. 

WIG CRAZE, by Dedicate, b.f., February 3, by 
Porterhouse. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to Bupers. 

WILL O’THE WISP, by Tim Tam, b.f. May 6, 
by *Flaneur II. F. Gurney Thompson. Mare to Go 
Lightly. 

WIND SONG, by Mr. Music, ch.c, February 24, by 
Dunce. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to Dancer’s 
Image. 

WINPHAR, by Pharanor, b.c, April 11, by 
♦Flaneur II. John E. Taylor. Mare to Ginger Fizz. 

YES YES, by Due de Fer, b.c, April 16, by Double 
Brandy. Mrs. H. Haffner. Mare to Panacean. 

YOUR LADYSHIP, by * Agitator II, b.f., April 18, 
by John William. Glade Valley Farm. Mare to 
Solo Landing. 

YOURMOUNT, by ♦Royaumont, b.c, April 12, by 
Rollin Count. Chester I. Soule, Jr. Mare to * Super 
Man II. 


After 38 years we're moving 
from our Charles Street store 
in Baltimore. 

REMOVAL 

SALE! 

Liquidating our present stock! 

SAVE 10% TO 50% 

ENGLISH AND WESTERN 

SADDLERY & RIDING BOOTS 
RIDING APPAREL 
HORSEY GIFTS 

Come to our store and save on every¬ 
thing for the horse and rider. 


ALSO—closing out our entire stock 
of women's dresses, skirts, blouses, 
sweaters, handbags, and men's 
and women's leather and leather 
lined gloves. Liquidating our stock 
of luggage, leather goods, and 
gift items. 


Sorry, no mail or phone orders, no c.o.d/s, 
all sales final on sale items. Mail and phone 
orders filled on catalog merchandise at pub¬ 
lished prices. 

Sale in progress at 

336 N. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

DELUXE SADDLERY 

Future Location 
1817 Whitehead Rd. 

Meadows Industrial Park 

Just off the Baltimore Beltway 
at Security Blvd., east 
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Maryland-bred fund 



Above, R. R. Silliman's Fine Flair, daughter 
of John William and Flared by *Windy City II, 
bred by Mrs. A. H. Christmas, beat Home From 
Sea in $5,000 Maryland Fund race at Pimlico. 

G. J. Needy 7 s Silly Squaw is shown at upper 
right on opposite page, crossing the finish 
line two lengths in front of Good Game after 
setting all the pace in a $7,500 Fund event. 


At upper left on opposite page, A Latin Spin, 
owned by J. A. Manfuso and trained by Jose de 
Murguiondo, prevailed by half-length over Mr. 
Judex in $10,000 Fund race for older horses. 

Below on opposite page, Tacaro Brandy, owned 
by E. T. Chewning, scored by a head in $7,500 
Fund race over L. P. Haslup 7 s Sizzling Susie 
(between horses) and E. M. Lucas 7 Lucky Year. 


Statistics For Pimlico’s Fund Program 

March 7 through May 17, 1969 


total 

track handle 

.34 percent to 
Maryland Fund 

surplus 
from 1968 

meeting distributed 

surplus to be 
distributed in 
1970 

Pimlico $62,135,220 

$211,259.75 

$60,943.78 $223,675 

$48,528.53 

Fund expenditures: 


Fund revenue from meeting 

$211,259.75 

purses 

$197,000.00 

Surplus from 1968 meeting 

60,943.78 

breeders awards 

. 18,715.00 

Available funds . 

.$272,203.53 

stallion awards 
service charge to 

6,626.25 

Available funds 

$272,203.53 

Md. Horse Breeders 


Distributed . 

223,675.00 

Association . 

1,333.75 

Surplus to be 

Total 

$223,675.00 

distributed in 1970 

$ 48,528.53 
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‘PimCcca Weet 



PIMLICO—March 7 through May 17, 1969 


Service Charge 
Bonus To M.H.B.A. 


FOURTH DAY (March 11) 

Purse $10,000. 4-year-olds and up foaled in Maryland which have not 
won $4,880 other than maiden, claiming, starter or optional since 
October 26. Allowance. 

6 furlongs. 6 competed. 

Winner: A LATIN SPIN, by Spin. 

Breeder Bonus: John A. Manfuso. $ 950.00 $ 50.00 

Stallion Bonus: Spin Syndicate. $ 475.00 $ 25.00 


EIGHTH DAY (March 15) 

Purse $25,000-added. The Challedon Stakes. 3-year-olds foaled in Mary¬ 
land. Closed with 20 nominations. 

1 1/16 m les. 6 competed. 

Winner: MISTER DIZ, by Panacean. 

Breeder Bonus: N. L. Cohen. $2,375.00 $125.00 

Stallion Bonus: Hill-N-Dale Farm. $1,187.50 $ 62.50 
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Irish Course, from the Helmore Farm of Edgar 
Lucas, posted her 5th victory in six starts 
in accounting for $12,500 Maryland Fund race. 

At right, Berkley Prince, owned by Philip S. 
Heisler, got up in the final strides to beat 
Tail Wag by a head in $7,500 Md. Fund event. 

NINTH DAY (March 17) 



Purse $5,000. 3-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Maidens. 

Special Weights. 

6 furlongs. 12 competed. 

Winner: SINOOR KICK, by Side Kick. 

Breeder Bonus: Alec J. Bullock $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Stallion Bonus: Alec J. Bullock. $ 237.50 $ 12.50 


TENTH DAY (March 18) 

Purse $10,000. 4-year-olds and up, fillies and mares, foaled in Maryland 
which have not won $3,275. three times other than maiden, claiming 
starter or optional since September 30. Allowance. 

6 furlongs. 5 competed. 

Winner: SILLY SQUAW, by Big Brave. 

Breeder Bonus: G. J. Needy. $ 950.00 $ 50.00 

Stallion Bonus: A. B. Hancock, Wm. H. Perry and Country Life $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Farm. 


TWELFTH DAY (March 20) 

Purse $6,000. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have never won 
two races. Winners preferred. Allowance. 

6 furlongs. 10 competed. 

Winner: SALLY’S TRUCE, by Saggy. 

Breeder Bonus: Country Life Farm. $ 570.00 $ 30.00 

Stallion Bonus: Estate of Stanley Sagner. $ 285.00 $ 15.00 


SEVENTEENTH DAY (March 26) 

Purse $5,000. 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Maidens. Special 
Weights. 

6 furlongs. 10 competed. 

Winner: FINE FLAIR, by John William. 

Breeder Bonus: Anne H. Christmas. $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Stallion Bonus: John William Syndicate. $ 237.50 $ 12.50 
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Above, Larking Hill Farm's Nashcordia 
(No. 10) prevailed by a nose over L'- 
Aiglon in a $5,000 Maryland Fund race. 
Gelding's breeder is J. Edgar Lillard. 


Left, Henry S. Clark (right) presents 
plate to owner Stuart Janney, Jr. and 
jockey Bobby Ussery following triumph 
by Promise in the Jennings Handicap. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY (March 27) 

Purse $7,500. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland which have not won 
$2,750 twice other than maiden or claiming. Allowance. 

6 furlongs. 8 competed. 

Winner: BERKLEY PRINCE, by Rash Prince. 

Breeder Bonus: John E. Clark. $ 712.50 $ 37.50 

Stallion Bonus: Elmendorf Farm. $ 356.25 $ 18.75 


NINETEENTH DAY (March 28) 

Purse $5,000. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Maidens. Special Weights. 

6 furlongs. 12 competed. 

Winner: HILLS LANDING, by *Beechpark. 

Breeder Bonus: Mr. & Mrs. Donelson Christmas. $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Stallion Bonus: *Beechpark Syndicate. $ 237.50 $ 12.50 

TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY (April 10) 

Purse $5,000. 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Maidens. Special 
Weights. 

5 furlongs. 9 competed. 

Winner: LAUGHINGLY, by Laugh Aloud. 

Breeder Bonus: Mrs. Ben Cohen. $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Stallion Bonus: None. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY (April 11) 

Purse $6,000. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Maidens. Special Weights. 

1 1/16 miles. 11 competed. 

Winner: ADONIS, by Bronze Babu. 

Breeder Bonus: Mrs. Ray Winer. $ 570.00 $ 30.00 

Stallion Bonus: Hill-N-Dale Farm. $ 285.00 $ 15.00 
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THIRTY-SECOND DAY (April 17) 

Purse $12,500. 3-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Allowance 
1 1/16 miles. 7 competed. 

Winner: FAMILY PLANNING, by Cyane. 

Breeder Bonus: Christiana Stable. 

Stallion Bonus: Cyane Syndicate. 

THIRTY-THIRD DAY (April 18) 

Purse $5,000. 2-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Maidens. Special 
Weights. 

5 furlongs. 10 competed. 

Winner: NASHLINA, by Nashver. 

Breeder Bonus: Fendall M. Clagett. $ 475.00 

Stallion Bonus: Pelican Stables. $ 237.50 


$1,187.50 
$ 593.75 


THIRTY-FIFTH DAY (April 21) 

Purse $7,500. 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland which have not 
won $3,300 twice other than maiden or claiming. Allowance. 

6 furlongs. 6 competed. 

Winner: TACARO BRANDY, by Double Brandy. 

Breeder Bonus: E. Taylor Chewning. $ 712.50 

Stallion Bonus: Double Brandy Syndicate. $ 356.25 

THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY (April 24) 

Purse $5,000. 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Maidens. 

Special Weights. 

5 furlongs. 12 competed. 

Winner: NASHCORDIA, by Nashver. 

Breeder Bonus: J. Edgar Lillard. $ 475.00 

Stallion Bonus: Pelican Stables. $ 237.50 


THIRTY-NINTH DAY (April 26) 

Purse $30,000-added. The Survivor Stakes. 3-year-olds foaled in Mary¬ 
land. Allowance. Closed with 21 nominations. 

1 1/8 miles. 8 competed. 

Winner: CAPTAIN ACTION, by Rash Prince. 

Breeder Bonus: Elmendorf Farm. $2,850.00 

Stallion Bonus: Elmendorf Farm. $1,425.00 


$ 62.50 
$ 31.25 


$ 25.00 
$ 12.50 


$ 37.50 
$ 18.75 


$ 25.00 
$ 12.50 


$150.00 
$ 75.00 
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Opposite page, Mrs. Ben Cohen's home-bred Laughingly, trained by Dickie Dutrow, won at the first 
asking when she easily whipped eight other Maryland-bred 2-year-old fillies in a $5,000 Maryland 
Fund race at Pimlico. Daughter of Laugh Aloud and *Delville beat Ardmore Lady by 1-1/2 lengths. 


Below, Family Planning (No. 5), owned and bred by Christiana Stable and trained by Henry Clark, 
scored a victory over colts in winning a $12,500 Maryland Fund race for 3-year-olds at Pimlico. 
The filly by Cyane — Family Line, by Double Jay, beat Mr. Polarity by a head on a sloppy track. 



FORTY-SECOND DAY (May 2) 

Purse $12,500. 3-year-old fillies foaled in Maryland. Allowance. 

1 1/16 miles. 10 competed. 

Winner: IRISH COURSE, by Irish Lancer. 

Breeder Bonus: Helmore Farm. $1,187.50 $ 62.50 

Stallion Bonus: None. 

FORTY-FOURTH DAY (May 5) 

Purse $5,000. 2-year-old colts and geldings foaled in Maryland. Maidens. 

Special Weights. 

5 furlongs. 12 competed. 

Winner: L’AIGLON, by Bold Ruler. 

Breeder Bonus: Mrs. Stuart S. Janney, Jr. $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Stallion Bonus: None. 

FORTY-EIGHTH DAY (May 12) 

Purse $30,000-added. The Jennings Handicap. 3-year-olds and up foaled 
in Maryland. Closed with 20 nominations. 

1 1/16 miles. 6 competed. 

Winner: PROMISE, by The Irishman. 

Breeder Bonus: Stuart S. Janney, Jr. $2,850.00 $150.00 

Stallion Bonus: None. 

FIFTIETH DAY (May 15) 

Purse $5,000. 2-year-olds foaled in Maryland. Maidens. Special Weights. 

5 furlongs. 12 competed. 

Winner: MR. INTERLOCUTER, by Delta Judge. 

Breeder Bonus: Michael P. Martin. $ 475.00 $ 25.00 

Stallion Bonus: None. 
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Race 


Pimlico’s Open Race Bonuses 


March 7 through May 17, 1969 


Horse 

ART DEPARTMENT 
TAIL WAG 
DOUBLE RIPPLE 
VOITURE 
COUNT JUDEX 
HOT TIME 

LAST GEM 
CHRIS F. 

SEEN AFAR 

THE GREAT DEANO 

IRISH COURSE 
SPACE CAT 
RUTLAND 
IRISH STILE 
ROCK TALK 
FLAMING BRANDY 
DEMI’S PRINCE 
COUNT MONEY 
QUEEN’S FACE 
JAZZY COED 
SPORT KING 
COUNT JUDEX 
LAST GEM 
IRISH STILE 
LITTLE NASH 
CORINTH 
ROCK TALK 
BUKHHALTER 
PIPES O’ PAN 
GLOWING DIAMOND 
MARYLAND NATIVE 
SPORT KING 
LUCKY HIT 
MISS FALL RIVER 

MITTY’S SEA 
PANDORA’S BOX 
GAME LOOK 
RED BERET 
CHARLES STREET 
CAROLINE COUNTY 


MISS LEONARDTOWN 
NOW DORIS 
MR. JUDEX 
MITTY’S SEA 
FORT McHENRY 
ELLA THE GREAT 

MALCOLM 
CHIEF EMBREY 
A LATIN SPIN 
CUT THE DECK 
AIN’T SHE SWEET 
LITTLE DOLL 
TEN STRIKE 
DOWN THE CHUTE 
FORT McHENRY 
VERTEBRAE 


Amt. of 

Service Chg. 

Bonus 

To M.H.B.A. 

$475.00 

$23.00 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 

237.50 

12.50 

237.50 

12.50 

475.00 

25.00 

475.00 

25.00 


Breeder 

John Allen Johnston 

S. D. Quarles 
Hunter Faulconer 
Janon Fisher, III 
R. E. Vogelman, Jr. 

Country Life Farm and 

Mrs. Arnold Willcox 
Richard R. Remsburg 
McLeod H. Farr and 
Robert E. Fastnaught 

T. B. Martin 

T. Leatherbury, E. Wayson, 
and L. Dixon 
Helmore Farm 
Penowa Farms 
Woodside Stud, Inc. 

Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 

Mrs. Joseph Walker, Jr. 

E. Taylor Chewning 
Miss Suzanne Fox 
Jack J. Amiel 
V. A. Palumbo 
Helmore Farm 
Leonard P. Sasso 
R. E. Vogelman, Jr. 

Richard R. Remsburg 
Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 

Pelican Stable 
Douglas R. Small 
Mrs. Joseph Walker, Jr. 
John G. Fitzgerald 
Winston Guest 
Arthur Pomponio 
Dr. C. Howard Scheid 
Leonard P. Sasso 
George Auerbach 
V. A. Palumbo and 
D. R. Flynn 
T. R. O’Farrell 
Mrs. Wm. E. Bozman 
Fendall M. Clagett 
Mr. & Mrs. Carey Rogers 
Mrs. John C. Mobberley 
Country Life Farm and 
John D. Worthington, 

III 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter Jay 
Country Life Farm 
R. E. Vogelman, Jr. 

T. R. O’Farrell 
Janon Fisher, Jr. 

T. Leatherbury, E. Wayson, 
and L. Dixon 
Mrs. William H. Labrot 
Charles W. Hancock 
John A. Manfuso 
Milton Polinger 
Mrs. Ray Winer 
Paul B. Clay 
Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 

Mrs. Rosalie McGavack 
Janon Fisher, Jr. 

Mrs. M. E. Tippett 


The Maryland Horse 


30 

1 

ATOM SPIN 

30 

5 

ARCHOFROSES 

30 

6 

BERKLEY PRINCE 

31 

1 

ELLA THE GREAT 

31 

7 

HONEY TAYLOR 

32 

2 

NOBLE’S MILL 

32 

8 

SHAMROCK PEGGIE 

33 

7 

DOUBLE RIPPLE 

34 

1 

WALNUT BILL 

34 

4 

SOME WHEEL 

34 

5 

CHARLES STREET 

34 

7 

PROMISE 

34 

9 

STEAM ROLLER 

35 

1 

WITH HOPE 

35 

2 

HOT TIME 

35 

5 

ELLA THE GREAT 

36 

1 

BILZOWN NATIVE 

36 

6 

QUEFN’S FACE 

37 

6 

AT THE HELM 

38 

3 

ROLLICKING 

38 

7 

MIO MINE 

39 

2 

STEAM ROLLER 

39 

6 

CORINTH 

40 

2 

LUCKY HIT 

40 

5 

CROSS OF NEARCO 

40 

6 

LEM AXE 

40 

7 

QUEFN’S FACE 

41 

2 

LIFTING BODY 

41 

4 

AT THE HELM 

41 

8 

LITTLE DOLL 

42 

1 

RESTLESS MARY 

42 

2 

PENSIVE COUNT 

42 

5 

DUKE SAN 

43 

3 

LITTLE NASH 

43 

4 

STEAM ROLLER 

44 

6 

PIT BUNNY 

44 

9 

JUDGE GLENN 

45 

5 

CORVILLA 

45 

6 

AT THE HELM 

45 

7 

MISS FALL RIVER 

45 

8 

BILZOWN NATIVE 

46 

1 

YEOHO ROAD 

46 

8 

DOUBLE RIPPLE 

47 

4 

REJJY 


237.50 

12.50 

John A. Manfuso 

475.00 

25.00 

Mr. & Mrs. B. F. Christmas 

475.00 

25.00 

John E. Clark 

237.50 

12.50 

T. Leathcrbury, E. Wayson, 
and L. Dixon 

475.00 

25.00 

Donelson Christmas, Jr. 

237.50 

12.50 

C. N. Bliss, Jr. 

475.00 

25.00 

Arthur J. Rooney 

475.00 

25.00 

Hunter Faulconer 

237.50 

12.50 

William S. Hebb 

475.00 

25.00 

Cleveland Skinkcr 

237.50 

12.50 

Mrs. John C. Mobberley 

475.00 

25.00 

Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 

237.50 

12.50 

Charles B. Iler 

237.50 

12.50 

N. L. Cohen 

237.50 

12.50 

Country Life Farm and 

Mrs. Arnold Willcox 

475.00 

25.00 

T. Leathcrbury, E. Wayson, 
and L. Dixon 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Charles McLennan 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. V. A. Palumbo 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. John A. Hoy 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Robert A. Leonard 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Ben Cohen 

475.00 

25.00 

Charles B. Iler 

475.00 

25.00 

Douglas R. Small 

237.50 

12.50 

George Auerbach 

237.50 

12.50 

James M. Rowley 

475.00 

25.00 

James F. Colwill 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. V. A. Palumbo 

475.00 

25.00 

Joseph A. Norris 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. John A. Hoy 

475.00 

25.00 

Paul B. Clay 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. John D. Gadd 

237.50 

12.50 

Wiliiam L. Campbell 

475.00 

25.00 

Clarence H. Ritter 

475.00 

25.00 

Pelican Stable 

475.00 

25.00 

Charles B. Iler 

475.00 

25.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Hugh J. 
O’Donovan 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. Ernest L. Wooten 

237.50 

12.50 

Hawthorne Ridge Farms, 
Inc. 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. John A. Hoy 

475.00 

25.00 

Victor A. Palumbo and 

D. R. Flynn 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Charles McLennan 

237.50 

12.50 

Mrs. Barbara M. Kees 

475.00 

25.00 

Hunter Faulconer 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Samuel M. Pistorio 


Football great Johnny Unitas presented award 
for leading jockey of the Pimlico meeting to 
George Cusimano and his agent, John Wilkie. 
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Francis Routt 

Tuesdee Testa made her Maryland debut at Pimlico on April 5. Here she appears (No. 6) in center 
background on L. I. Miller's Fence Rider. Eventual winner was Malcolm (left foreground. No. 7). 


47 

5 

LITTLE NASH 

475.00 

25.00 

Pelican Stable 

47 

6 

GLAD’S FLAME 

475.00 

25.00 

Timothy Gridley, Jr. and 
Glenn Banker 

48 

3 

CONTROL TOWER 

237.50 

12.50 

Mrs. Henry S. Clark 

48 

4 

LEM AXE 

475.00 

25.00 

James F. Colwill 

48 

6 

GOOD GAME 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Ben Cohen 

49 

1 

TEE GEE H. 

237.50 

12.50 

Beverly P. Hacker 

49 

7 

LACY LEE 

475.00 

25.00 

Albert E. Ragan 

49 

9 

YEOHO ROAD 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. Barbara M. Kees 

50 

4 

CHARLES STREET 

475.00 

25.00 

Mrs. John C. Mobberley 

50 

6 

QUEEN S FACE 

475.00 

25.00 

Dr. V. A. Palumbo 

50 

8 

BERKLEY PRINCE 

475.00 

25.00 

John E. Clark 

51 

3 

CANDY SHOP 

475.00 

25.00 

Triple A Farm 

52 

5 

GLOWING DIAMOND 475.00 

TOTAL BREEDER BONUS PAYMENTS . 

TOTAL SERVICE CHARGE TO M.H.B.A. 

25.00 

Arthur Pomponio 

.$44,412.50 

.$ 2,337.50 


Day 

2 


Race 

6 


Fair Hill’s 


Horse 

SHOD OVER 


Open Race Bonuses 

Amt. of Service Chg. 

Bonus To M.H.B.A. Breeder 
$171.00 $9.00 Alfred H. Smith 


Maryland Fund Race Track Accounts (as of May 18, 1969) 


Timonium 

Hagerstown 

Marlboro 

Laurel 

Pimlico 

Bowie 


Money Accumulated 
which has not been spent 


Money spent 

in excess of Maryland Fund income 


$ 4,774.89.$ 0.00 

5,948.91. 0.00 

0.00. 321.58 

17,217.89. 0.00 

48,528.53. 0.00 

58,172.68 . 0.00 

$134,642.90 $321.58 
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As told to James R. Crowell 


Photographs from the Keeneland-Cook 
Collection 



Chapter IX 

AMERICAN INVASION OF ENGLAND 


great sensation of the turf world in 
this period was the riding of Tod Sloan, the 
best-known jockey of the last thirty years, 
though there have been others since his day 
who could ride as well. The Sloan brothers, 
Cash and Tod, came from Kokomo, Indiana. 
The first time I’d ever heard of Tod was when 
his older brother Cash came to me in ’84 and 
asked me to give him a chance at riding. I 
was training at the time for a man named Ivy 
at Roseville, Illinois. 

"He only weighs a little more than fifty 
pounds, but he has a lot of grit and I think he 
has the stuff in him to make a jockey,” Cash 
said. 

"What’s he done as a rider?” I inquired. 

"Oh, nothing special,” Cash answered. "He’s 
been travelling around with a man who goes 
up in balloons at county fairs. But he’s quit 
his job. He quit the other day. The man told 
Tod he was going to take him up in the 
balloon with him. But he didn’t. Tod vamoosed 
before he had a chance.” 

I decided not to send for Cash’s young 


brother, but four years later when I was at 
Latonia training for a Mr. Beatty I ran across 
him for the first time. Beatty was a native of 
Kokomo. When he found out that Tod Sloan 
came from his own town he asked me to let 
him ride in one of the less important races to 
see if he had the makings of a real jockey in 
him. Tod weighed sixty pounds by this time 
and he was so small he reminded you of a 
peanut as he squatted on a horse’s back. He 
finished nowhere in that race, but both Mr. 
Beatty and I noticed that he handled himself 
well. I think this was perhaps the first mount 
Tod Sloan had on an important race track. I 
am at least certain it was one of the first. 

Through the years that intervened between 
that time and 1900 Tod Sloan had become the 
premier jockey of the world. He was as well 
known in England as he was here and his fame 
had spread to every quarter where Thorough¬ 
bred racing took place. His specialty was riding 
winners. He had proven that he was a natural 
horseman and he was smart enough to take 
advantage of all the knowledge he gained. In 
the earlier days the English seat in the saddle 
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had been in common use here. If you have 
ever seen one of the old time racing pictures 
you know what the English seat is. The jockeys 
sat straight up in the saddle, as the man who 
goes horseback riding nowadays does. In a race 
they would keep banging up and down on a 
horses back and this was bound to tire their 
mounts. 

Tod Sloan was one of the first to discover 
how a jockey could lighten the burden by 
crouching high up on the horse’s withers. 
When he saw what the effect of this crouch 
was he kept improving on it right along until 
he had developed a style of his own. With this 
he combined good judgment of pace, alertness 
at the post, a cool head, and the ability to put 
up a strong finish by hand-riding horses that 
would sulk under punishment and whipping 
the sluggish kind that needed that sort of treat¬ 
ment. And he followed riding instructions, the 
thing so many jockeys refuse to do because 
they think they know more about it than does 
the trainer. 

The average jockey of a generation back was 
a high roller. There were few exceptions, and 
Sloan was not one of them. He made money 
fast and spent it fast. The best in the market 
was none too good for him. Clothes were his 


Pierre Lorillard pioneered American efforts 
to win major English races. In 1881, his 
Iroquois became first U.S.-bred to capture 
the English Derby. Later he won St. Leger. 


Tod Sloan was jockey who first used monkey¬ 
like crouch which is today standard style 
for American riders. During early 1900's 
Sloan was probably world's best known rider. 


M L 



particular weakness. I recall one season when 
he arrived in San Francisco and stopped at the 
Baldwin Hotel he had twenty trunks with him, 
filled with suits for every possible occasion and 
shoes, hats, shirts, neckties, and underwear of 
the finest quality. He was the centre of all 
eyes then, just as Jack Dempsey is today. On 
the hotel register he wrote "James Tod Sloan, 
New York City.” Some of us happened to see 
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Jfy youz Mood Atock with confidence 

PEGASUS AIR TRANSPORT CO. 


Air and surface transportation- 
specializing in horses—Domestic 
and international. 


Representatives in Dublin, London, 
Paris, Buenos Aires, California, 
New York and Maryland. 


Maryland Representative: 

JAMES B. WATRISS 

(301)—771-4631 Cable address: Pegasus, Baltimore 



his signature, and when he was away from the 
hotel we rubbed out the address as he had 
written it and wrote in "Kokomo, Indiana" in 
its place. When Tod got back to the hotel and 
his attention was called to it he boiled over. 
He changed the address back to New York 
City and told the hotel people to be careful 
that nobody monkeyed with the register. 

In 1873, thirty-three years before the time I 
am speaking of now, the racing colors of 
Pierre Lorillard had made their first appearance 
on the American turf. What Mr. Lorillard did 
in racing is so closely akin to events that took 
place in 1900, I’ve kept from telling of it till 
now. The Lorillard reign was a great landmark 
in turf affairs, maybe the greatest. And Pierre 
was a born sportsman. The excitement of the 
turf appealed to him. The spell of the race¬ 
track was in his blood. He was happiest when 
he could hear the thudding of hoofs and could 
see the field as it flashed down the backstretch 
and around the far turn for the final dash to 
the wire, a streaking thing of life and speed 
and courage. 

There are those of us who are born to the 
racing stable. There are those who are lured to 
the races for the love of gambling, and those 
who buy the best horses and engage the best 
jockeys and spend fortunes for the pleasure of 
seeing their colors carried under the wire in 
front of the field. It was from this mould the 
Lorillards came—Pierre and his brother George 
L. Above everything else it is the spirit of 
combat that lures men of this type into the 
game and holds them there. Our lives are a 
fast and furious scrap from the rise of the 
barrier. You find the craving for competition 
in every soul. With the docile it is a never 
ending battle to smooth out the rough spots of 
the world; with the arrogant it is the will to 
conquer by might. And when you are racing 
horses you are fighting, fighting, fighting every 
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inch of the way against competition as strong 
and resourceful as you will find in any battle 
you enter. 

Five years after the colt Saxon had intro¬ 
duced the cherry and black of Pierre Lorillard 
to the racing world—colors that were as 
famous as the white, blue spots of the Keenes, 
the red, blue sash of the Dwyers, the red, white, 
and blue of the Cassatts, the orange and blue of 
the Haggins, the all scarlet of the Morrises, the 
scarlet and maroon of the Belmonts, the light 
blue, brown cap of the Whitneys, and the 
white, green collar and cuffs, of the Sinclairs— 
five years after the cherry and black had arrived, 
Mr. Lorillard took a string of horses to England 
for the first serious effort made by an American 
to win important stakes on the English turf. In 
the first shipment were six yearlings, Cherokee, 
Friar, Pappoose, Geraldine, Boreas, and Nereid, 
and two horses in training, Parole and Uncas. 
A little later they were joined by Duke of 
Magenta, the champion three-year-old of 1878, 
accompanied by Bill Brown, the trainer, and 
the jockeys, Barrett, Hughes, and Fisher. 

From that time until the beginning of the 
new century Mr. Lorillard raced a stable in 
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England, with only a few interruptions. But 
nothing that he accomplished on the English 
track, and his successes were many, equalled the 
distinction that came to the cherry and black in 
the first few years. On April 16, 1879, Parole, 
a brown gelding by Leamington out of Maiden, 
carrying 116 pounds, won the Newmarket 
Handicap, defeating the great English horse 
Isonomy in a field of six starters. Six days later 
he galloped home to an easy victory in the City 
and Suburban, the most important of the ear¬ 
lier stakes, from a field of seventeen that in¬ 
cluded Ridotto. The very next day he won the 
Great Metropolitan of two and one-quarter 
miles from the only other starter, Castlereagh, 
the other owners withdrawing their horses be¬ 
cause they thought it would be useless to try for 
the stake with Parole in. In this race Parole 
carried 124 pounds against 110 on Castlereagh. 

Parole was not a show horse. The English 
said of him that he was "light-necked, rough- 
coated, leggy and curby hocked.” They began to 
regard his appearance as typical of the American 
people and some of the newspapers published 
editorials saying that it would be a good thing 
for England to adopt a little more of the style. 
A writer in Sporting Life said: "’Rough and 
ready’ is a good motto for men as well as for 
horses, and the Americans seem to have applied 


it. Yet there are people who say England is a 
great nation. Overeducation, pampering, free 
trade, and the defeat of Ridotto are ruining the 
country, and the sooner we get back to truths 
the better. Give us then the good old rough- 
and-ready business; do not let us believe in 
'fashion’ in breeding so much as we have done, 
and so learn the lesson that 'a horse is a horse.’ ” 
I like to turn over in my mind that one line 
about "overeducation, pampering, free trade, 
and the defeat of Ridotto are ruining the 
country.” Does it sound like the ravings of 
somebody who is so deep in horse racing that 
to him the defeat of a great horse is the same 
as a national calamity? It does. But when you 
think of it you find truth. A man is known by 
the company he keeps. A nation may be known 
by the horse it breeds—at least those nations 
that have the climate and the means to raise 
good horses. The English writer was laying 
down a good law to England. The horses of 
that country hadn’t begun to go backwards, but 
he didn’t want that to happen. That writer and 
I have the same idea. If ever you find the 
United States turning out inferior horses, 
everything being favorable to the breeding of 
solid ones, you may depend upon it that we are 
beginning to get a little soft-boiled ourselves. 
It will be one of the straws showing the way 
the wind is blowing. 

Jacob Pincus was training the Lorillard 
horses three years later when the greatest 
honor an American-bred horse ever won on the 
English turf was carried off by Iroquois, wear¬ 
ing the cherry and black. Iroquois was another 
Leamington product, his dam being Maggie 
B. B. The Lorillards had taken a strong fancy 
to the get of this English-bred sire. In 1879 
they bought up the entire lot of Leamington 
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yearlings at the Welch breeding farm in 
Chestnut Hill, near Philadelphia. Iroquois was 
one of them, and Mr. Lorillard trained him at 
Rancocas for the campaign that was to come 
the next year in England. In his two-year-old 
form the brown son of Leamington showed 
high speed on the English tracks and the next 
year was one of the public choices for the 
Derby. Peregrine was the favorite at 6 to 5 in 
the field of fifteen horses and Iroquois was held 
at 11 to 2. 

The Derby of that year was held at Epsom, 
June 1, 1881. Fred Archer, the most famous of 
the English jockeys, had the leg up on Iroquois 
over the mile and a half route and brought the 
Lorillard colt home in front for the first 
American victory ever scored in that most 
celebrated of all turf classics. In all the long 
history of the Derby it is the only instance of 
a horse born in this country finishing in front. 
Mr. Whitney turned the trick with Volodyovski 
and Mr. Croker won with Orby, but these were 
not American-bred horses. Iroquois was. Some 
Englishmen didn’t see it as an American victory 
because Leamington, sire of the winner, was an 
English-bred horse. In a sense that is right. 
The Thoroughbred is English in his origin. He 
came from the crossing of other breeds and he 
had his beginning in England. But if you think 
of Iroquois as being more English than he was 
American then you must classify all the race 
horses in this country today the same way. If 
you go still further back you can say they are 
neither English nor American. Trace the an¬ 
cestry of all great types back far enough and 
you will find that the whole line had its start 
in Arab and Barb foundation. And if you call 
a horse born in this country and trained here 
English, you might as well say most of the 
American people are English. Birth is a horse’s 
claim to citizenship. Iroquois was as American 
as his name. 
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When Iroquois followed up his Derby vic¬ 
tory by winning the 106th renewal of the St. 
Leger stakes at Doncaster, September 14, 1881, 
from fourteen other horses, he did something 
that few other Thoroughbreds have succeeded 
in accomplishing—winning these two great 
three-year-old stakes. He was more of a hero 
with the American people than Parole had been 
three years previously. His name rang from 
one end of the country to the other. It was as 
though Parole and Iroquois had won a glorious 
victory for the Stars and Stripes on a foreign 
battleground. Cherry and black were colors that 
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had almost as much meaning to the folks back 
home as red, white, and blue. Racing grew in 
popularity. Men and women who had never 
seen a horse race began flocking to the courses 
to see what sort of a game it was that had 
brought so much honor to this country. And 
Pierre Lorillard, dividing his time between 
England and the great breeding farm he had 
established meanwhile at Jobstown, New 
Jersey, became one of the leading national 
figures of the day. The turf world gave him 
credit for giving racing its greatest stimulus; 
the public regarded him as the man, next to 
Washington, Lincoln, and a few others, who 
had put the United States on the map. 

These are the things I mention as leading up 
to events that took place in 1900. The Loril- 
lards’ success was so sweeping in England that 
it caused many American followers of racing 
to turn their eyes in that direction when the 
reform organizations began a crusade against 
the New York tracks in the nineties. They be¬ 
gan drifting across the Atlantic a few at a time 
—owners, trainers, jockeys and the little army 
that always follows in the wake of race horses. 
The English called it "the great American in¬ 
vasion” and it was at its height at the begin¬ 
ning of the new century. An American visiting 
an English course at that time would have felt 
almost as much at home as though he was at 
Sheepshead Bay in New York or Churchill 
Downs in Kentucky. You could hear the 
American twang, as the British called it, on 
every side—in Tattersall’s and the reserved 
sections or out along the rails where the Eng¬ 
lish people gather to watch the horses run. 
American horses were winning big stakes, 
American trainers were exhibiting their skill 
at handling Thoroughbreds, and American 
jockeys were sweeping everything before them. 
And the thing that had to happen did. Jeal- 
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ousics were aroused. All the good feeling that 
had existed in the time of Pierre Lorillard 
disappeared. There were no more such cour¬ 
tesies as that extended by Lord Falmouth to 
Mr. Lorillard when he cancelled Archer’s en¬ 
gagement to ride his own horse, Bal Gal, in 
the St. Leger that the premier British jockey 
might have the mount on Iroquois. 

Tod Sloan and the Reiff boys, Lester and 
Johnny, Danny Maher, J. H. Martin, and 
Frankie O’Neill made their appearance on the 
English turf in this period. The way that 
English horses came to life under their pilot¬ 
ing was a revelation to the staid and solemn 
British folk who were still sticking to the 
methods that were good enough for their 
fathers. Our riders completely outclassed the 
English jockeys. In close finishes they would 
hunch up high on the withers of their mounts 
and use all the bag of tricks that had been un¬ 
covered on the American turf in the pioneer 
days of our racing. It didn’t make much differ¬ 
ence whether they rode favorites or long shots 
—it was all the same at the finish. Away they 
would streak through the stretch, as light as a 
feather on the horses’ backs, riding with their 
legs and arms and bodies, plying their whips 
with a vigor the English crowds had never 
seen before or hand-riding in such a way that 
they would actually lift their mounts over the 
finish line. 

It was all terribly upsetting to the English 
horsemen who had looked upon us as infants 
in the racing line. They couldn’t accustom 
themselves to these bally methods of the 
Americans or the way they would go around 
the betting rings placing enormous sums on 
horses ridden by the Yankee jockeys, telling all 
their friends to climb aboard—just as though 
the blooming race was all over. Some of them 
began to pound hard on the evil times that had 
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overtaken racing. Lord Durham, a widely 
known sportsman, wrote to one of the London 
papers condemning the presence of the Ameri¬ 
can hordes on the British race tracks. Some of 
the other turfmen came to our defence, saying 
that if the English people wanted to call a 
spade a spade they would have to admit that 
the whole trouble was due to the superiority of 
the American jockeys in general and of the 
American trainers in some instances. Some of 
the prominent owners even went so far as to 
apologize for Lord Durham’s affront. But 
nearly everybody agreed that it would be better 
for the English turf if some of the rag-tag 
hangers-on from America would seek other 
pastures. Nobody could dispute the criticism 
on that score. It was true that an undesirable 
element had followed in the wake of the 
American invasion. 

Lester Reiff was riding for the stable owned 
by John A. Drake, a well-known American 
sportsman, who was for years associated with 
John W. Gates. Enoch Wishard was han¬ 
dling the Drake horses and his successes were 
so many that all kinds of stories were told to 
account for them. They charged him with using 
electric girth straps and with carrying batteries 
under the saddles of his horses. Some of the 
critics discounted such fantastic notions as 
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those and looked for a more reasonable answer. 
Their conclusion was that he was resorting to 
stimulants—and doing it so cleverly that he 
couldn’t be detected. A minority group of the 
English sportsmen suggested the winning 
streak might be the result of Wishard’s ex¬ 
ceptional skill as a trainer and Lester Reiff’s 
ability as a jockey—and possibly because the 
Drake horses possessed speed. But the British 
public wasn’t ready at that moment for any 
solution as simple as this. They liked to dwell 
on the mystery of why Drake and Gates, 
Wishard and Reiff, could win almost any race 
they went after. It wasn’t until years afterward 
that they admitted the minority critics had the 
right idea. 

In the Drake string was an aged horse named 
Royal Flush, by Favo out of Flush. Mr. Drake 
had paid four hundred guineas for him and he 
proved to be one of the best investments the 
turf has ever known. Under Enoch Wishard’s 
handling and with Reiff in the saddle, Royal 
Flush turned out to be a real Hindoo. Mr. 
Drake and Mr. Gates bet heavily on him in- all 
his races. Gates, an operator in the stock market 
and a plunger in everything he went in for, 
staggered the English bookmakers with the 
sums he placed on Royal Flush. And to stagger 
an English bookmaker is no easy task. They 
were then and always have been accustomed to 
big play from the wealthy families of Great 
Britain. But they weren’t quite up to the Gates 
speed for doing things. He was a man of few 
words and a gruff way of speaking. He shot 
his bets at them so fast it was befuddling. Over 
on this side of the Atlantic he had become 
known as "Betcha a Million” Gates. It was a 
good nickname. 

Royal Flush was in especially fine form 
when the races were held that year at Good- 
wood. In one race, Gates put down so large a 
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bet that the bookmaking ring of England 
stood to be well stung if Royal Flush won. 
They were. Royal Flush and Reiff were just 
hitting their winning stride at the time and 
they walked off with the race exactly as Drake, 
Gates, Wishard, Reiff, and Company expected 
they would. The Gates winnings on Royal 
Flush at Goodwood were said to be one hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, and the total amount 
which he and Mr. Drake won on that horse 
before the season ended came close to the 
million dollar mark. 

All this time the controversy regarding 
American methods as compared with the Eng¬ 
lish was occupying the attention of the British 
turf. Toward the close of the autumn season it 
was suggested to Mr. Drake that he enter Royal 
Flush in a special race to decide which system 
of training and riding horses was superior. The 
idea was for the race to be all English on one 
side and all American on the other—an English 
horse and English rider against an American- 
owned horse, trained by an American and rid¬ 
den by an American. It was the kind of a 
sporting proposition that certainly would not 
find as good a sportsman as Mr. Drake waiting 
to be coaxed. He agreed to it at once. 

A horse named Eager, the best sprinter in 
England at the time, was selected to represent 
England. The race was for five hundred pounds 
a side and the famous Ascot gold cup, with one 
thousand pounds added to the stake by the 
racing association. It was held on the Hurst 
Turf Club Course on October 27, 1900. Royal 
Flush was ridden by Lester Reiff, Mornington 
Cannon, a famous English jockey, had the leg 
up on Eager. 

The race was held in a pelting rain and this 
was against Royal Flush, which was not a par¬ 
ticularly good soft track runner. He seemed to 
be anchored in the going over the entire 
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straightaway of six furlongs. Eager breezed to 
the front early in the race and cantered home 
an easy winner by three lengths. Mr. Drake 
was one of the first to congratulate L. New- 
mann, the owner of Eager. He had bet freely 
on his own horse to win the match, though 
not with the same confidence he'd had in the 
earlier campaigning of Royal Flush. Whatever 
chance the American-owned horse had had to 
win, the track conditions had spoiled. It was 
not a fair test. The idea that it might show the 
superiority of one system over the other was a 
joke, no matter which horse might have won. 
\ ou can t establish a point of that kind on one 
race. Mr. Drake knew it when he agreed to the 
race. But he didn’t say so for the British public 
to hear. He was through with racing in Eng¬ 
land, anyway. Soon after the match he sold 
Royal Flush for one thousand two hundred 
and fifty guineas, the last horse of his string to 
be disposed of. 


Next month Mr. Hildreth discusses 
"When a Maiden is not a Maiden” 
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I'm Nasty 

Two Maryland-bred Geldings, by 'River War and Yes You Will, 
Developed into Champion Horse Show Performers by Joey Darby 


W hat happens to a race horse when he 
fails to show enough speed? 

Two Maryland-breds in that category have 
proved themselves to be superior show ring 
performers during the past year. 

Joey Darby, who works now for Mrs. Sallie 
J. Sexton of Granville, Ohio, reports that he 
has had considerable success with two geldings, 
one by *River War and the other by Yes You 
Will. 

The * River War is a 5-year-old chestnut out 
of Queen Merry. He was bred in Maryland by 
Bertha C. Hammel. The Yes You Will is a 
4-year-old out of Slim Chance bred in Maryland 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Price. 

Asked recently for background on these 
champion show jumpers, Joey gave the 
following reply: 

"The * River War gelding is named I’m 
Nasty. I got him from Tan Jay Farm in 
Parkton. They were having trouble riding him. 
He’d go just so far from the barn and then 
want to come home. They asked me to try to 
straighten him out. I tried him and liked him. 
At the time I was working for Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Staples. I told them Nasty was for 
sale and that we should buy him. I got the go- 
ahead and bought him. 

"Nasty made his first show with Barbara 
Ellmaker in the saddle, since I was held down 


with a few broken bones suffered in a timber 
racing fall. Barbara liked him so much that 
she bought him. 

"I showed him at his next show with my 
arm still bound, and he was Novice Champion 
and Reserve Green Champion. After that, 
things just kind of fell into his lap. He won 
lots of championships and when I went to work 
for Mrs. Sexton here in Ohio, Nasty came 
with me. 

"He made several shows in the mid-west 
and was quite successful. When we took him 
East we showed him in the Pennsylvania Na¬ 
tional at Harrisburg and the Washington 
International in the District of Columbia. Be¬ 
tween the two shows he won six or eight more 
ribbons. 

"It was in Washington that he was sold to 
his present owner, Miss Sheri Greenburg.” 

By season’s end, I’m Nasty was acclaimed 
by the American Horse Show Association as 
the First Year Green Working Hunter Cham¬ 
pion. He had won champion and reserve cham¬ 
pion ribbons at Sugartown, Lancaster, Devon, 
Grosse Point Hunt Club and Oak Hill. 

Adds Joey: "I have known several horses by 
♦River War, and they’ve all been good jumpers. 
As a matter of fact, Mayfair Farm’s River Ski 
was third in the Green Working Hunter Stake 
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at the Washington show when I’m Nasty was 
second.” 

Commenting on the Yes You Will gelding, 
Joey says: "His show ring name is Cameron 
Bay. With The Jockey Club he has the un¬ 
believable name of Doogle Doogle. Mrs. Louise 
Walker bought him as a 2-year-old from Mr. 
and Mrs. Price. I showed him last year as a 
3-year-old very lightly. His disposition is 
perfect. I’ve never seen a horse who was more 
willing. 

"I don’t particularly recommend showing a 
3-year-old but this colt never takes anything 
out of himself. So I felt it was safe with him. 
His champion and reserve championships came 
at such shows as Lancaster, Upperville Colt 
and Horse Show, Man And His World in 
Montreal, Harrisburg National and the Wash¬ 
ington International. He also won ribbons at 
Madison Square Garden.” 

Joey reports that his own 1968 season ended 
with ten Grand Championships, 30 Champion¬ 
ships and 12 Reserve Championships. In 
addition to I’m Nasty and Cameron Bay (nee 
Doogle Doogle), he exhibited The Cowardly 
Lion (by General Staff) and Motor Mouth (a 
Maryland-bred by Occupy out of Constant 
Comment). 

The Cowardly Lion was the ASHA’s Second 
Year Green Working Hunter Champion and 
Grand Green Hunter Champion. Motor Mouth, 
owned by Hunt’s Over Farm, was fifth in the 
AHSA standings. 

Mr. Darby reports that he has spent 22 of 
his 24 years in Maryland. He is one of ten chil¬ 
dren and comes from Hebron on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore. 

He commenced his horse career as a teen¬ 
ager, grooming horses for Joseph Wright and 
Bill Shawen on the Eastern Shore. 

"Two days after I graduated from Mardela 
High School I went to work for Linky and 
Peggy Smith,” recalls Darby. "I worked for 
Linky for nearly five years. Whatever I know., 
I learned from him. Even today I feel very 
close to the Smiths. I always know that if any¬ 
thing goes wrong I can ‘go home’ to Linky 
and Peggy. 

"As far as my future is concerned, who 
knows? I can hardly think past tomorrow. All 
I really know anything about is horses and all 
I want to know about is horses. Someday I 
hope to have a stable of my own. But the 
kind of stable I want costs the kind of money 
I don’t have . . . yet.” • 



“76ozAe Show 'Hew* 

Goshen Hunt Hunter Trials 

The Goshen Hunt Hunter Trials were held 
on May 12th at Brookeville, Md. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Hughes judged a total of ten events, 
including two fiat races for ponies and a pair 
race. Kathy Stiles won the small pony race 
on Rusty and Steve Stiles took the large pony 
race with Redcoat. W. H. Glascock’s Dark 
Cymbal and F. Fraley’s Knox teamed up to 
annex the pair race. The Goshen Hunt Class 
was taken by Serendipity and Dee Carl. Nancy 
Talley was judged best junior rider. 

Immanuel Junior Horse and 
Pony Show 

Immanuel Church at Glencoe, Md., pre¬ 
sented its annual Junior Horse and Pony Show 
on Saturday and Sunday, May 3rd and 4th., at 
the Bacon Hall Farm of Mrs. W. Graham 
Boyce, who was chairman of the show. Judges 
were Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. Leutbecher, Mrs. 
Herbert W. Stuart and Dr. Jerry E. Borelli. 
John A. Wagner, Jr. was show steward and 
Mrs. Henry H. Lee, Jr., secretary. Serving as 
show managers were Robert Pearce, G. Kirby 
Lynch, and Alfred E. Sharp, Jr. Lawrence 
Hanley, Paul Horner, Thomas Horner , Douglas 
Worrall and John Neighbours were ringmasters 
and announcers. Luncheon was served by the 
Women of Immanuel Church, of which Mrs. 
J. Martin McDonough is president. 

The Lanny LeBrun Challenge Trophy, donated 
by his many friends, was awarded to Oak 
Knoll Farm’s Weather Man, the pony winning 
the most points in the show, with his stable- 
mate Farnley Hi-Li taking reserve. Champion¬ 
ships in small, medium and large pony divisions 
went to Choo Choo (Streett Moore), Farnley 
Hi-Li and Take-A-Walk (Robby Roberts), 
respectively. William J. Supik, Jr.’s Scud A Bit 
beat Clara Petrini’s The Spoiler to be junior 
champion. Cyndy Stautberg won the Gittings 
horsemanship class. 
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League of Maryland Horsemen, 
Inc., Spring Horse Show 

Warm sunny weather brought 187 horses 
and an estimated 1,500 spectators to the 
Howard County Fairgrounds on April 13th for 
the League of Maryland Horsemen, Inc. s 
Spring Horse Show. Judges Robert Spedden 
and J. Warren Streaker awarded champion¬ 
ships in five divisions. Champion hack was 
owner-rider Richard Zimmerman’s Sky’s Or 
Else, with Upland Daddy Longlegs, owned and 
ridden by Cindy Niznik, reserve. Sky’s Or Else 
also took the hunter championship over Miss 
Easter, owned and ridden by Beverly Abbott. 
Richard Zimmerman rode his Scooter’s Bullet 
to the western judged championship; reserve 
went to Rocking H Stallion Station’s Miss T. 
R.-4, ridden by Sonny Helman. Owner-rider 
Jake Williams’ Little Jack topped the western 
speed division, with Inky, owned and ridden 
by Bill Albers, reserve. Competition for the 
pony championship resulted in a tie between 
Lord Willing (Sara Drake, owner-rider) and 
Golightly (Gayle Kelly). 

The winner of the Joni Eareckson Perpetual 
Trophy, awarded in the Adult Pleasure Class, 
was Jim McGrath riding Cin Kin Gold, owned 
by his wife Judy. 


Nanticoke Horse Show 

The Nanticoke Horse Show, an MHSA 
member show, was held at Seaford, Delaware 
on May 18th. Mrs. Herbert G. Lytle and J. 
Carroll Tischinger judged hunters and hunter 
seat equitation while B. Douglas Heckmann 
officiated in the pleasure division. Champions 
and reserves were as follows: Small Pony 
Hunter - Heatherstone Seanette (Jack Stedding, 
Jr.), Miles River Moonglow (David Brinkley); 
Medium Pony Hunter - Farnley Hi Li (Oak 
Knoll Stable), Swamp Fox (Oak Knoll Stable); 
Large Pony Hunter - Top Quality (Mike 
Gowl), Gina Dee (Gino D’Anna); Junior 
Hunter - Full Cry (Craig LeBrun), Wonderful 
World (Mary Supik); Green Hunter - Won¬ 
derful World (Mary Supik), Full Cry (Craig 
LeBrun); Working Hunter - Johnny Imp 


Janet McBrien, who will become head riding 
instructor at Goucher College in the fall, 
is shown explaining point to Bettsy Ungar. 


(Mayfair Farm), Isabelle Z. (Julie Hitchens); 
Delmarva Junior - Rendova Cheshire (Sheila 
Behlke), Farnley Cinderella (Linda Steele); 
Delmarva Hunter - Bless Royal (Phil Wright), 
Bow’s Ranger (Debbie King); English Pleasure 
Pony - Farnley Belevedere (Steve Clifton), 
Bayside Christine (Tracy Maull); English 
Pleasure Horse - Timmy (Tooters Sullivan), 
Curiosity (Mrs. Elsie Huntcman); Western 
Pleasure Pony - Flicka (Mary Widic), Topsy 
Teena ( Brent Smith); Western Pleasure Horse - 
Jo Bo Done Gone (Bob Smith), Joe Darks 
(Jan Webb). 

Janet McBrien At Goucher 

Miss Janet McBrien will be the head riding 
instructor next year at Goucher College. Miss 
McBrien formerly instructed at the Pegasus- 
Meadowbrook Farms in Chevy Chase. 

Nineteen of the 20 girls belonging to 
Gouchers riding club will return to the campus 
next year, a fact which should strengthen the 
club. 

Miss McBrien visited the campus one day 
early last month for a clinic which she con¬ 
ducted on schooling and showing. Following 
that phase of the program, club members 
watched the new film "Maryland’s Horse.” 
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QUARTER HORSE NEWS 

by Barbara Brant 


Right, John Paul Jones of Sykesville, Md., 
demonstrates the art of cutting on his mare 
Jody Mike San, a most consistent performer. 

Quarter horse enthusiasts in Maryland have 
gotten together to form "The Maryland Cut¬ 
ters,” a group dedicated to the improvement 
and advancement of the cutting horse in the 
State of Maryland. 

One of the main functions of the club is to 
hold cuttings every week, where members, as 
well as non-members, may work their horses. 
These cuttings are being held each Wednesday 
at Donald Souder’s Twist and Turn Ranch, 
Triadelphia Road, in Dayton, Maryland. The 
cuttings are fun, as well as informative, and 
visitors and guests are cordially invited to par¬ 
ticipate. 

"The Maryland Cutters” had their start in 
the summer of 1968, when a small group of 
cutting horse people got together to discuss 
the future of cutting competion in the State. 
Prior to this time, cutting had been almost 
non-existent here. By the end of July, cuttings 
were being held every Wednesday night. 

In February, 1969, Bill Martin of Hanover, 


Maryland, called the same group back—this 
time to discuss the formation of a cutting 
horse club. In March, this group formed "The 
Maryland Cutters.” 

Although cutting in this State is still very 
young, the future looks very promising. Dale 
Thurman of Dayton, and John Williams of 
Sykesville, have horses in training with June 
Mitchell in Alabama. Mr. Mitchell is well 
known as being one of the foremost cutting 
horse trainers in the country today. 

Bill Martin brought his mare, Miss Sobre 
McCue, home from Matlock Roses training 
stable in Gainesville, Texas. Mr. Rose rode the 
World Champion Cutting Horse in 1966, as 
well as in 1967. Miss Sobre McCue was doing 
very well when she sustained an injury to her 
hoof. She has been temporarily placed in the 
broodmare band. Bill will be conditioning his 
daughter of Silver Wimpy, Jo Ann Five, for 
the coming shows. 

Tom Spafford of Ellicott City, recently pur- 


Gil Porter of Silver Spring, vice-president 
of the East Coast Cutting Horse Association, 
is shown at the left on his mare Snooky Mac. 
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chased a dun gelding named Poco Dingo. Dingo 
came east from Arizona where he had been the 
Arizona Novice Cutting Horse Champion. 
Presently being ridden by Bill Martin, this 
horse will soon see action in the Maryland 
cuttings. 

Gil Porter, of Silver Spring, is the current 
vice-president of the East Coast Cutting Horse 
Association. Gil’s little chestnut mare, Snooky 
Mac, carried him to honors in the 1967 Cut¬ 
ting Horse Non-Professional Finals. 

John Paul Jones, of Sykesville, is the owner 
and rider of Jody Mike San, one of the most 
consistent horses in the East Coast cutting 
arena. 

Other cutters include Dave Scaggs and his 
horse, Poco Nick. Together they won the 
cutting at the Montgomery County Fair in 


1968—only one of the few times in the show 
arena. 

Ray Leishear of Dayton, has a young sorrel 
gelding that he plans to show. 

James Dennis has a definite cutting horse 
prospect with his young stallion, Go Leo Man. 

"The Maryland Cutters” are an enthusiastic 
group, and welcome the oportunity to show the 
true ability of the quarter horse as a cutting 
horse. 

Dedication is shown by members such as 
Tom Pickett, who drives all the way from 
Frederick every Wednesday night. 

Anyone wanting information concerning 
"The Maryland Cutters” may contact the club 
secretary, Jane Harrell at 11310 Evans Trail, 
Apt. T-3, in Beltsville, Maryland 20705. 


Pictured below is Bill Martin of Hanover, Maryland, who was instrumental in the formation of The 
Maryland Cutters 7 , an organization of local Quarter horse enthusiasts which holds weekly cuttings. 
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Winners* 


Our winningest feed is 
Red Rose Super. We think it’s 
the best in the world. You add 
only good hay, water and tender 
loving care. Then there’s Red 
Rose Foal. A new, well tested 
feed designed to meet the critical 
growth requirements of foals 
and young horses. 

The rest of the line is 
filled out with: Red Rose com¬ 
plete Horse Pellets; Red Rose 


Equinader, for top dressing or 
supplement to weak pastures or 
unfortified feeds; Red Rose Free 
Choice Mineral, to provide the 
often overlooked “personal” 
requirements for extra phos¬ 
phorous, salt, calcium and • 
other trace minerals; Red Rose 
“regular” and Red Rose Classic, 
two solid economy feeds that 
offer basic nutrition, good taste 
and promote healthy growth. 


If you’d like to know 
more about our feeds, feeding 
programs or horse show and 
horse trail free materials—call 
your dealer or write: Equine 
Nutrition, John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, 244 North Queen Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


JOHN W. 


SlAtlmOH, 


4 SONS 


Established 1842 





horses 


Imperial AEROUNER-6 Horse Length 31'. Width 8', Height 11’6". Write for catalog sheet. 


Great, Admiral! 
...BUI WILL II FLOUT? 


Really now, Frank... don’t you think 
you’re carrying this thing a little too 
far? Agreed, you DO build the 
Aeroliner like a battleship to take the 
tough, rough usage horse transpor¬ 
tation imposes! Sure, Aeroliners are 
famous for quality, craftsman ship, 
strappingly sturdy and are most see- 
worthy . . . and, of course, you’re 
known and trusted for service. 

But, after all, Admiral ... do you 
really need the New York Naval 
Yards, the Annapolis Marching 


Band, all that Pentagon Brass and 
real, honest-to-goodness Dorn Perig- 
non '61 to prove your point? 

Heck, Frank, horse people every¬ 
where know you build the best . . . 
know they're dollars ahead when 
they invest in an Aeroliner. All own¬ 
ers, trainers, breeders, show people 
are odds-on to buy an Aeroliner! So, 
what’s with this launching bit? 

I see! You just want to prove that 
even though an Aeroliner won’t float 


. . . all you say about it DOES hold 
water! 

O.K. Admiral. Answer the phone- 
Some fellow by the name of Moorer 
wants to talk to you. 



frank IMPERATORE inc. 

12-14 Archer Street 
Canonsburg, Pa. 15317 
PHONE (412) 745-2500 


famous for service 
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Reported . . . 


During Preakness Week at Pimlico two races 
were held on consecutive mornings, one for 
women riders, the other for licensed trainers 
as riders. Winner of the Ladies Race was Mrs. 
George A. Saportas. First home among the 
trainers was James V. (Irish Jimmy) Stewart. 
• 

William Woodward’s Johnstown was being 
hailed as a super horse and "another Man o’ 
War” following his eight-length Kentucky 
Derby triumph. But his trainer, Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons, said his horse might be tailing 
off. He pointed to Johnstown’s series of long, 
hard races. Sports writers, however, were con¬ 
ceding the Preakness to Johnstown, the con¬ 
sensus being that he would win "all by 
himself.” 

Lou Schaefer, trainer of Challedon, was his 
usual quiet self during Preakness week. He 
made no boasts for William L. Brann’s Mary¬ 
land-bred and offered no excuses for his second- 
place finish in the Kentucky Derby. 

On Preakness Day the rains came down. The 
track was muddy. 

As expected, Johnstown set the early pace. 
Challedon lay fourth, never far back. At the 
finish, Johnstown was a weary fifth in the six- 
horse field, beaten eleven lengths. Challedon 
was the winner, scoring by a length and a 
quarter over Gilded Knight. For his efforts, 
Challedon earned $53,710. His rider was George 
Seabo. 


• 

Pimlico held the inaugural running of the 
Back Again Purse—a race restricted to 2-year- 
olds which competed in the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association’s yearling show of the 
previous year. Winner of the Back Again was 
G. Ray Bryson’s Knightfors, bred by Mr. 
Bryson and Janon Fisher, Jr. Knightfors had 
been unplaced in the 1938 yearling show. 



MoAifloAlA 

THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION Or THE 
MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 


Wrote the editor, Humphrey S. Finney: "All 
Maryland’s horse interests hailed with delight 
the reappointment by Maryland’s Governor 
Herbert O’Conor of Jervis Spencer, Jr., as 
Chairman of the Maryland Racing Commission, 
on which he has served for many a long year. 
Political pressure on the Governor was said to 
have been strong, but that gentleman realized 
what Jervis Spencer has always stood for was 
what Maryland racing needed more of, first 
class sport conducted in a first class manner, 
and reappointed the man who is probably 
more widely known and respected than any 
racing commissioner in any state has ever 
been respected.” 


Marylander Peter Vischer announced that a 
syndicate which he headed had purchased the 
magazine Country Life (circulation 12,500) 
and that it would be merged with Horse & 
Horseman (circulation 33,500) which he had 
edited for the past twelve years. Mr. Vischer 
said he would be editor and publisher of the 
combined magazines. 

Challedon’s sire, ^Challenger II, was adver¬ 
tised at a $1,000 fee, book full. Then 12 years 
old, the son of Swynford had five crops of 
racing age. He stood at William L. Brann’s 
Glade Valley Farm near Frederick. 
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FROM THE BOOKSHELF 


Reviews By Harlan Abbey 


HARVESTING SUCCESS 
Harvey Smith 
Pelham Books 
154 pp. 35 shillings 

Harvey Smith is no stranger in this country 
after competing in Madison Square Garden 
and Toronto last Fall after the Olympic Games 
and setting a puissance record at Toronto in 
1967 of 7 ft., 3-in., on O’Malley. He certainly 
is outspoken in his comments about the sport 
of show-jumping but never tries to cover up 
when he has made mistakes or been guilty 
of poor judgment. 

Smith likes a challenge and would rather 
remake a good horse that has hit a sour streak 
than spend the time teaching a young horse 
over a longer time period. With War Paint, he 
cured his habit of rearing during his first 
ride on him. First impressions are the most 
important, obviously! But after proving who 
is stronger, the rider should avoid further 
battles through riding tact. 

"A horse who won’t go within 30 feet of a 
fence shows a good attitude—he’d rather 
'chuck it’ than hit the fence,” he comments. 
But how many horsemen would like this type 
of horse as a challenge? 

Smith has ridden a wide variety of horses, 
from the bargain ponies and his first top 


horse, Farmer’s Boy, to the swift Sea Hawk, 
the bold Harvester, and his Olympic mount, 
Madison Time. His competitive nature has 
made him somewhat of a problem to officials 
of the British Show Jumping Association, but 
fortunately, he is back in their good graces 
and we can look forward to seeing him in this 
country again some time in the future. 


FIVE TIMES CHAMPION 
Doug Smith 

Pelham Books (26 Bloomsbury St., London) 
182 PP. 35 shillings 

Since Doug’s older brother, Eph, also 
has written his autobiography recently, there 
is no need to repeat his adventures on the 
unusual jumping donkey, Sansovino, and in 
the training stables of Maj. Fred Sneyd. But 
certainly Doug was spared some of the bitterest 
experiences of his apprenticeship because his 
brother bought up his contract. 

Doug Smith was jockey for Lord Derby 
for 21 years and among his best-known mounts 
were his favorites, *Alycidon; *Nasrullah; 
* Knight’s Daughter, Round Table’s dam; 
Swallow Tail; Acropolis; and Canardeau. Doug 
was noted for his success in the Cesarewitch 
and other races at Newmarket and describes 
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the careful, continuous study he made of that 
racing surface. He rode in the Cesarewitch 
31 times, winning the 2 Vi mile race six times 
with four seconds and four thirds. 

After being six times runner-up to Gordon 
Richards, Doug finally became champion jockey 
for total winners. Oddly enough, the most 
winners he ever had in one year was 173— 
and Richards rode a record 296 that year! 
His most winners as champion was 168. 

Doug Smith is quite outspoken as he 
discusses the ’politicking” among jockeys for 
mounts, losing streaks, falls, and his riding 
rivals, including the brilliant Lester Piggott, 
who won the Laurel International last fall. 

Smith now is training after retiring as a 
rider in 1967. He is married to the former 
Pat Winter, whose father is the noted rider, 
now trainer, Fred Winter. I wonder when some¬ 
one is going to publish a biography of Willie 
Shoemaker, Bill Hartack, or Manuel Ycaza? 

HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP 

THROUGH THE AGES 
Luigi Gianoli 

(translated by Iris Brooks) 

Crown Publishers, Inc. 

419 Park Avenue South, New York-10016 
441 pp. (794 illustrations, 179 in full color) 
Price $22.50 

Rarely if ever has this reviewer had the 
pleasure of examining a book as large and as 
attractive as this monumental volume produced 
by Luigi Gianoli. Photographs abound, 179 of 
them in full color. 

The flyleaf on the book states: Ranging from 
the Pleistocene epoch in Mongolia to Yonkers 
Raceway in New York, Horses and Horse¬ 
manship Through The Ages is the most 
authoritative, comprehensive work on the horse 
ever published for both scholar and sports¬ 
man. ... It is the thrilling story from before 
mans emergence to the moment man chose the 
horse to be the companion of his infinite enter¬ 
prise to the present.” 

The books publishers state that the author, 
Luigi Gianoli, has devoted a lifetime to his 
subject. Helping on his research, say the pub¬ 
lishers, was “a brilliant international staff.” 

Endorsement of HHTTA comes easily. In 
fact, this reviewer feels that no horse lover (of 
any breed) will regret his purchase of this 
book for $22.50. It is worth far more and 
should be a part of every library everywhere 
in the world. —Snowden Carter 


Saratoga ’69 
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Classified Advertisements 

Rates: $4.50 minimum. $1.50 per line, first 6 lines. $1.00 each additional line. $1.50 extra for use of Maryland Horse box number. 


FOR SALE: Yearling filly by Native Rythm. Should go 16.1 or 
16.2. Turning gray. Lovely conformation. M. Keane, Rt. 1, 
Box 138, Ashburn, Va. 22011. (703) 777-4815. 


TURN OUT FACILITIES: Excellent 20 acre pasture for brood¬ 
mares, race horses, or hunter turn outs. All board fencing 
with water and shade. Daily inspection. Suooiemental feeding 
and stall space available if necessary. Call 771-4218. Monkton. 

FOR SALE: Dark Bay Yearling Colt by Beau Priam—$2,000. 
Excellent conformation and racing prospect. Call (3U1) 
829-2262, after 6 P.M. 

PRINTS BY SIR ALFRED J. MUNNINGS for sale. Free Catalog. 
Also have rare and signed prints by Munnings and old 
engravings by famous British and French sporting artists. 
Will send list on request. The Quarter Pole, Dept. M. P.O. 
Box 336, Duarte, Calif. 91010. 

FOR RENT OR LEASE: Complete and functional horse farm. 22 
stalls, all 14' x 14’. 70 acres all board fenced. Paddocks have 
automatic water fountains. Modern apt. in stable with elec, 
heat. 15 min. from Pimlico race track. 1 mi. from Balto. 
Beltway. Located on Ridgeway Ave. off Greenspring Ave. Has 
been used by Edgar Lucas’ Helmore Farm. For further infor¬ 
mation contact Charles Hull at Motor Sales Co., Mt. Royal 
Ave., Balto., Md. Telephone (301) 727-3311. 


YOUNG LADY: Clerical and typing experience desires clerical 
position on a Thoroughbred horse farm near Balto. Very in¬ 
terested in horse breeding and racing. Call Amy J. Pierce, 
CH-3-8617 after 5:30 p.m. 


No Show Summaries, Please! 

The publishing of detailed horse and 
pony show results can no longer be ac¬ 
complished by The Maryland Horse. 
The editor deeply regrets th's decision. It 
was made only with reluctance and was 
caused by the increased costs of printing 
and paper. The Maryland Horse will, 
however, print short text summaries of 
each show if mailed to Box 4, Timonium, 
Md.-21093, in typed double-spaced form. 
Articles should be brief and concise, giv¬ 
ing only the major winners and other 
highpo nts of the show in normal re- 
portorial style. 


FOR SALE: Morven Park Equestrian Institute has some well 
trained horses for sale, surplus to requirements. All types 
available at varying prices. Contact Director, Morven Park 
Institute, Leesburg, Virginia 22075; (703) 777-2890. 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPS: A.K.C. Farm raised. Large. Non 
shedding. Phone (301) 557-7726. 


HORSES NEEDED: Camp Puh’tok, Salvation Army resident camp, 
Monkton, Md. requests donations of gentle, aged horses for 
riding program for underprivileged children. Will receive ex¬ 
cellent care. Call 252-2100, 9-5 p.m. 


FOR SALE: Leather-bound volumes of Thoroughbred Sires and 
Dams years 1940 through 1946. Write Drawer SJ, The Mary¬ 
land Horse, Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 



IF YOU WANT TO GIVE 
UP 

CIGARETTES 

a pamphlet to help cigarette 
smokers break the habit, is avail¬ 
able free from your American 
Cancer Society. 
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EDITORIAL 


Those Russians Are Copying Us Again 

Up until a Baltimore newspaper explained in its Sunday magazine section how 
haughty Maryland's horsepeople are, I was under the impression that a love of the 
Thoroughbred sport need not be stated with apology appended. 

How times and newspapers change! 

The author made reference in her Sunday Sun story to the "Green Spring Stare." 
This, she explained, was a snub of first magnitude which could be delivered only by 
Baltimore county's Landed Gentry. 

One wonders about the stare Bill Hartack might develop were he a Green Spring 
Valley resident. And might not Braulio Baeza's implacable frown be misinterpreted? 
What about Frank Whiteley when he peers out at newspaper reporters from his 
Churchill Downs barn the day before the Kentucky Derby? 

Like the Lady Author said, horsepeople aren't welfare workers and they do 
frown hard at the lay public with whom they feel no empathy. 

I saw the Russian version of the Green Spring Stare in Pytagiorsk three years 
ago when a nonhorseman asked through a translator a stupid question of the 
manager of the Terski horse farm. 

It was strange to see that Baltimore county invention so beautifully duplicated 
in a classless society. 

/Snowden Carter 
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The Maryland Horse 


THE MARYLAND HORSE — SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Today a boy, tomorrow a man. 
He’ll always love horses 
because he’ll keep reading 

THE 
MARYLAND 
HORSE 
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What’s up with Utah, Alaska and North Dakota? 

Out of the 50 states in this nation. The Maryland Horse has paid subscribers in 47. We've 
never heard anything from Utah, Alaska and North Dakota. 

We do have friends overseas, too. Among our paid subscribers are residents of Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Canal Zone, El Salvador, Denmark, England, France, Holland, 
Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Peru, Colombia, Sweden, Switzerland, Virgin Islands and West 
Germany. 

So if your product is national—or even international—don't forget The Maryland Horse. 
Dollar for dollar, pound for pound, franc for franc and peso for peso our readers have 
enough to buy anything. In fact, last year one of them paid $405,000 for a yearling filly! 
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RESTLESS NATIVE 

GRAY HORSE—1960 
NATIVE DANCER-NEXT MOVE 
By BULL LEA 


FROM A FIRST CROP OF 13 STARTERS RESTLESS NATIVE HAS SIRED 
12 WINNERS INCLUDING STAKES PLACED HAT POOL AND RESTLESS 
TORNADO (3RD TO SHUVEE IN THE $75,000 ADDED MOTHER GOOSE). 

BOOK FULL 


HAROLD H. FERGUSON 301/833-3737 ALFRED G. VANDERBILT 

Manager GLYNDON, MARYLAND Owner 




bay, 1959 

Nasihua-^Exclusive by SI 
$1,500 Guaranteed Liv< 
• Property of. a Syndi 


EXCLUSIVE 

NASHUA 


That, classic • look — Exclusive 
Nashua has it and so do his foals. 

LARKING HILL 
FARM 

Harwood, Maryland 

Fend all M.‘ Clagett 
(301) 792*8602 (office) 

Boyd Ingram, Manager 
301) 798-0556 or 798-1294 










